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What jingles and jokes do 
children of Mexico laugh 
over? What songs do the 
children of Iceland sing? 
The April issue will pre- 
sent samples of these “likes” 
from six cultures. Elizabeth 
Neterer tells how and by 
whom this material, some of 
it original, was collected. 
‘Helen Reynolds analyzes and 
evaluates the results of a 
questionnaire study on what 
American teachers are doing 
to help their pupils under- 
stand the people of other 


point of 
view on the valuc of know- 
ing the stories, songs, games, 
and foods of many cultures. 
Ralph Hancock suggests 
some important considera- 
tions in the study of Latin 
America. 
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By WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


: Great Social Choices Before Urauns 
- Their Meaning for Education 


The people of America face four great 
choices. Mr. Kilpatrick believes that the 
welfare of the world for generations bangs 
| om the choices we make now. He interprets 
_ the pros and cons of these choices and shows 
bow the teachers of young children today 
can properly and belpfully affect the thinking 
and acting for these young people a balf 
ation bence. Two lines of influence 
‘seem possible—the building of social intelli- 
gence and the disciplining that comes from 
making choices. 


HE REFERENCE is to the choices that 
we of this country must make as we 
fathom the deeper meaning of the war. 
The discussion comes under the topic theme 
of this issue, “The Discipline of Making 
Choices.” We ask here as to the most sig- 
Rificant social choices confronting the 
“American people and what they mean for 
‘our teachers as these help all under their 
tare, beginning with the youngest, to live 
“the discipline of such day-by-day choices 
as will lead promisingly forward to the 
_ great choices. 
F These great choices are at bottom moral 
“Choices, either directly or indirectly so. 
' That is, they are choices in which the indi- 
vidual looks beyond himself and thus 
~ broadens himself in choice to take in this 
" broader view and to act on it. In order to 
bring out more clearly the moral quality 
‘involved, we may add that in such choices 
© the individual first achieves a broader vision 
“of possible better behavior such that in it 
“his hitherto private and_ self-centered 
wishes take a place of due subordination 
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to a juster outlook and arrangement; and 
second, he accepts this broader vision and 
juster arrangement as his own to act on 
and live by. For an individual so to see 
and act along any one line is by so much 
to grow morally. Further moral steps in 
connection might be (1) to set up and 
accept the conscious ideal of becoming such 
a person as would of himself prefer habit- 
ually so to act and (2) to accept public 
responsibility to make such behavior and 
such ideals prevail among men. 

Four great choices we can name as now 
facing our people and our nation: 


(1) Whether or not to join with other 
nations in establishing and maintaining a world 
organization adequate to insure international 
law and order and safeguard all against any 
recurrence of aggressive warfare. 

(2) Whether or not to join with other 
nations in granting reasonable economic oppor- 
tunity to all peoples so as to avert the threat 
to world peace likely to arise in times of eco- 
nomic stress from seeming international dis- 
crimination. ‘ 

(3) Whether or not we of the dedeiaibe 
group in our nation will rise above race preju- 
dice at home and abroad and learn to insist that 
all racial groups wherever found be treated on 
terms of equal rights as we should ourselves 
wish to be treated. ‘ 

(4) Whether or not to accept the answer of 
yes to the three foregoing choices as not only 
socially desirable but as therefore also morally 
obligatory. 

As this writer sees the confronting situa- 
tion, the welfare of the world for genera- 
tions to come hangs on the answers our 
people return to these questions. If we 
refuse again, as we did in 1919, to join 
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with the rest of the world in guaranteeing 
a peaceful order; if further we and the 
others refuse to grant reasonable economic 
opportunity or fail to insist on‘ equal racial 
treatment—if we so answer these choices, 
then we must expect World War III to 
break out in perhaps another twenty-odd 
years and still again and again until we and 
the others do so see and accept the practi- 
cal wisdom and our consequent moral 
obligation to take these necessary steps. 

The social wisdom of answering yes to 
these choices and so acting seems clear 
beyond question. The argument can but 
here be indicated. As to world organiza- 
tion, that is simply the question of extend- 
ing enforceable law and order beyond the 
nation to the world. Its desirability two 
world wars within one generation prove 
to the hilt. Any other answer but con- 
demns our children and their children after 
them to unending wars. 


As to world economic opportunity, again 
is the answer a clear yes. So long as any 
great country suffers economic depression 
by reason of external discrimination, it 
remains a festering sore and a world men- 
ace: some new Hitler will arise to persuade 
it of the injustice with which the world 
treats it. We dare not again risk such a 
danger and threat. 

As to race prejudice and discrimination 
‘ here at home, our science, our ethics, our 
Hebraic-Christian religion, the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution are 
all against it and the like considerations 
should hold within any country anywhere. 
As regards our international racial discrim- 
ination against the East, it would seem as 
unwise as it is unjust: the colored peoples 
of the East are more numerous than all 
white people put together; after they be- 
come industrialized they can, if they will, 
seriously threaten if not actually dominate 
the rest of the world. To risk such a 
danger to our descendants so that we may 
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wrongfully indulge a useless, senseless , 
prejudice would be folly beyond words. — a 


How answers here of affirmative soci 1 
policy carry also moral obligations follows. 
at once from the nature of morality. As 
soon as we can in any case see where the 
best good of all concerned lies, we have the 
answer as to moral obligation: we are 
any and every situation morally obliga 
to seek and obey whatever promises b 
for all concerned. This is what we mean 
by moral obligation. ’ 

It may help to consider in detail how” 
moral quality pervades the psychological 
process of seeing and accepting the answer 
yes to each of these great social choices, | 
The process is the same as was suggested 
towards the beginning of this article. Each 
of the three instances shows the following © 
moral steps: (1) a looking beyond the 
customary way of thinking and acting (in” 
which the present impulse and one’s per- | 
sonal good has predominated) to a broader | 
view and juster arrangement which better 
considers the long-run good (not merely | 
the present inclination ) and the good of } 
all (not simply one’s own good); and (2) 
an acceptance, in the face of some internal © 
opposition, of this broader view and juster 
arrangement as henceforth to be our Amer- | 
ican way of behaving. It stands clear that | 
both steps of moral advance are found in’ 
each choice: in the collective security choice 
(as opposed to any isolationist position), 
in the fair economic opportunity decision 
(as opposed to our world—hurtful high” 
tariffs, for example), in the choice against | 
racial prejudice and discrimination (hith-_ 
erto too prevalent in our domestic and’ 
foreign attitudes). i 

These two steps hold at all levels; the. 
— child takes them in learning” 

“take turns” in the swing. The question 
now is whether our American people will” 
do as well. The moral act includes both’ 
denial and advance, denial of the narrow 
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and selfish in order to advance to the broad 


and inclusive. 


What These Choices Mean—Two Lines 
of Influencing Thinking and Acting 


- What meaning now have these great 


choices for present-day teachers? How 


can the children now being taught enter 
into these choices to affect the decision and 
outcome? The answer seems dual, a no 
and a yes. As regards the immediate world 
choices, we who now teach the young can 
have little hope of thereby influencing the 


‘decisions. Those decisions will be made by 


people long since out of school. As citi- 
zens we may affect these decisions and as 
teachers in higher education institutions; 
but as teachers of the young, no. 

As regards, however, what our people 
will think and do a half generation and 
more from now, another answer must be 
returned. The teachers of the present 
young may conceivably have great in- 
fluence in the period say twenty or more 
years hence. For the present-day young 
will then be in control; what and how they 
now think will enter appropriately into 
what they shall later think and do. 

How then can the teachers of the 
present-day young affect properly and 
helpfully the thinking and acting of these 
young people a half generation hence? 
Two lines of influencing seem possible, one 
having more to do with mind and think- 
ing, the other having more to do with the 
moral quality of deciding and acting. The 
first line we may call building intelligence; 
the second relates to what the editor calls 
“the discipline of making choices,” namely 
building the disposition to act on thinking, 
more specifically building the moral dispo- 
sition to search out the best that social 
intelligence can find to do and then to obey 
in action the best thus found out. 


Through the Building of Social Intelli- 
gence. The building of social intelligence, 
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let it be said at once;is a°very different 
affair from a process of indoctrination. 
Building intelligence does not say in ad- 
vance what the learner is to think, though 
the teacher may have his ideas as to certain 


of the probable outcomes, most. certainly, 


in mathematics, least certainly in current 
controversial issues. On the contrary, the 
aim in building intelligence is to free the 
individual to think for himself, but to 
think pertinently and to think reliably. A 
further aim is to have the learner accumu- 
late through the process of facing actual 
situations critically a store of reliable facts 
and ideas with which to think. — 

Indoctrination pursues quite different 
aims and processes. It aims to fasten in 
the learner a teacher-chosen set of answers, 
fasten these in so firmly that the indoc- 
trinated one will successfully oppose any 
subsequent outside efforts to upset 
Two things would then follow: the learner 
remains henceforth the thought-slave of 
the teacher and the answers so inculcated 
remain as absolutes—they have to serve 
however times may change. 

Building intelligence is the precise oppo- 
site of such indoctrination. It is the strict 
correlative of a consistent democracy: it 
aims to free the individual to be a true full 
person, able and disposed to act on thinking 
as the situation properly considered shall 
demand. 

Certain readers may be confused by the 
term “build” intelligence and begin to ask 
about IQ’s, whether they are not innately 
fixed. Such a question here would indicate 
confusion. True enough, certain psychol- 


ogists have written as if intelligence is 


solely a matter of IQ. Such is, however, 
not the case. Intelligence, anyone’s actual 
effective intelligence, has two components 
—the one innate, the other acquired. The 
innate component is apparently physiolog- 
ical and determines what the IQ is meant 
to measure. The other component includes 
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whatever is furnished by experience and 
learning and so includes such things as 
facts, principles, distinctions, and methods. 

Since these things are accumulated by 
racial experience through the ages, we need 
not be surprised that man is along many, 
many lines now more effectively intelligent 
than was formerly true. The Greeks 
taught the world to make distinctions in 
thought never theretofore clearly con- 
ceived. Modern science has greatly in- 
creased the effective intelligence of modern 
medicine and surgery, for example, over 
anything formerly known. Effective intel- 
ligence along many lines has been built 
in the race; it can and must be built in the 
individual if he is to take his appropriate 
place in the modern world. 

As to process, the wise and conscientious 
teacher begins from the first to build up 
effective intelligence in each child-under 
his care. At first the range of thinking 
will be severely limited and progress in 
thinking may seem but slow. The royal 
road is that of happy effortful conscious 
experience at each learner’s own thought 
level. Some critical minded adults, when 
they hear that we are trying to teach chil- 
dren to think, begin to expect pertness 
and silliness as the probable outcomes. 
Such results are unfortunately only too 
frequent, but they follow unwise teaching 
efforts as where children are made to memo- 
rize matter beyond their present thinking 
ability and are encouraged to “show off” 
their attainments. 


When, however, children are taken seri- 
ously as persons and treated accordingly, 
they tend to respond in like fashion. The 
wise teacher knows that we must expect 
one level of response from four-year-olds, 
another from six-year-olds, and still differ- 
ent from ten-, twelve-, and sixteen-year- 
olds. Nevertheless, what is learned at four 
furnishes the foundation for what comes 
next and so straight on through. It is the 
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guidance of the process which here niefly. 


concerns us. 


Building intelligence then is quite oth : 


than a handing down in set lessons 

the race now knows. Such a process, o 
too frequent i in the past, results rather i 
words than in deeds. It tends to redu bo 
itself to the memorizing of lifeless mat 

and so neither insures the later use ofa 
race achievement nor the present incres ‘ 


of effective intelligence. The child mu : 


really live what he does, if true educative 
results are to follow. If he is to build 
intelligence, he must himself see and 


distinctions, use them for purposes that _ ; 
can and does understand and feel as ie 


own. Many, many children have been mad 
artificially stupid by being pushéd beyor 


their intellectual levels. Arithmetic hal 
perhaps been the chief sinner here, but. 
“learning to read” seems a close second,” 
If the child is in fact to build intelligence, 
he must himself think the terms and dis-_ 
tinctions that he works with. And when- 
ever he has made and used a distinction” 
for himself, on his level, that distinction” 
will stay with him as stuff to think with 
It is in this slow but” 
sure way that each child must under guid-" 


in his later work. 


ance build his own effective intelligence. 


Through the Discipline of Making 
And now as to “the discipline’ 
A situation calling” 
for choice comes when one is in doubt what’ 
A moral choice is one involving a 
better and a worse. As earlier suggested, 
in a moral choice one is pulled.in contradic- 


Choices. 
of making choices.” 


to do. 


tory directions. On the one hand, one i 


impelled perhaps by the more usual and 
so easier way of behaving or perhaps by 


a more ego-centered or selfish interest; on 
the other hand, one is also moved by a 
fresh view which takes more than usual 
into account, which maps out such a pre i 
gram as either denies the customary nar- 
rower view or subordinates one’s merely) 
personal wishes to a juster program of 
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action. The inner moral conflict resides 


exactly in these conflicting pulls, the one 
y attractive, the other 


the person himself, in his own heart, counts 
it to be more defensible, in like degree 
has that person made a morally proper 
decision and thereby built up in himself 
the tendency so to act. 

What is at stake here, morally, is what 
the person is to accept as his way of behav- 
| ing; for he will both do what he accepts 
and learn so to act for the future. His 
personal acceptance is the decisive factor, 
and what he thinks of as the moving cause 
to effect this. For each one becomes 
(through the process of learning) what 





. be he accepts in his own heart as his way of 
econd, | behaving. 
igence, We are now ready to ask what we as 
id dis- | teachers can do to help those under us 
when- | undergo helpfully this discipline of making 
nction | Choices. Several partial answers at once 
nection | fllow the discussion given just above. 
; with | Since the child learns (and so builds into 
w but | Character) what he accepts in his own 
- guid. heart as his own way of behaving, it fol- 
oda lows at once that mere compulsion. by us 
faking does not build character in him. He learns 
cipline to obey what he thinks of as the moving 
-alling cause of his decision and act; if he accepts 
- whall compulsion and so learns to obey compul- 
ring a | sion, then only as compulsion is present 
rested, will he so act; the root of the matter is not 
cadian in him, he does not act out of himself but 
one is | oUt of obedience to another. 
1 and Similarly-if he does the right thing not 
ps by | because he sees it as right but only in 
t; on order to win a prize, then he is learning 
by a4 % act after that fashion only when the 
usual | Prize is there to be won. Again is the 
pro-. root of the matter not in him. Only as 
, nar- | he sees why the thing should be done and 
nerely | 2cepts this why as his reason for acting, 
m of | accepts it because his soul seés that it alone 
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more imm 
more broadly defensible. In the degree- . 
that the broader view wins out because 





is god, only sis he building the relly 
, dependable 





thing because he himself sees it as right. 
The task of helping 2 young person to 
build a moral character becomes then the 
process (1) of helping him live such a full 
and natural life as will normally develop 


situations moral decisions; (2) 
of helping him, largely through shar- 
ing the process with his fellows, learn to 
think before he acts, to consider what 
should be done and why; (3) of helping 
him, spe eae Sane Se eee 
ing, to act on the best he sees, keeping the 
why clearly in mind as he so acts. 

Thus is “the discipline of making deci- 
sions” largely a process of favorable social 
surroundings, ings which natu- 
rally supply occasions for moral decisions, 
surroundings which will through a process 
of sharing help the process of thinking go 
on properly before acting, surroundings 
which again through sharing make more 
re Oe ee 
one sees, 

As the children grow up into adolescence 
the social surroundings should consciously 
and actively include more and more con- 
tacts with the community, more and more 
working with the community in social 
projects for the common good, as the com- 
munity in its turn grows to include more 
of the nation and the world. In this way 
social intelligence can be more adequately 
built and the social disposition be built to 
think and act on ever broader social con- 
siderations. Only in such continual grow- 
ing of thought and conscious act can we 
hope that the young will grow adequately 
to face the great social choices of their day 
and time. Only thus can our teachers dis- 
charge their duty with reference to the 
great social choices that confront our people 


and our nation. 









































Some Choices Teachers Must M ake 


To teach or not to teach, to teach little cbil- 
dren or big ones, to participate in civic affairs 
or stick to teaching, and to contribute to 
professional organizations or not are some of 
the choices teachers must make. Miss Bain, 
president of Wheelock College and chairman 
of the Board of Editors of “Childbood Educa- 
tion,” discusses these choices from the point 
of view of teaching as a life profession. 


REEDOM OF CHOICE has been denied 

many people as a necessary regulation 

for advancement of the war effort. 
Members of the teaching profession are 
still confronted with alternatives. From 
among these alternatives teachers, unless 
they are drafted into the armed forces, 
have-the privilege of choice of action. In- 
deed they must choose and choose wisely 
for the benefit of themselves and society 
and for the advancement of the profession. 
For choice is a responsibility as well as a 
privilege. 


To Teach or Not to Teach 


To teach or not to teach is the first and 
perhaps the most significant alternative. 
To stay in the teaching profession or to 
choose some other work is today a trouble- 
some decision both for the old timer and 
the new recruit. Making a choice of this 
magnitude is both an intellectual and an 
emotional tussle. 

Teaching is good work. Most teachers 
are in it because they like it and the ones 
who are successful are those who like peo- 
ple, particularly young human _ beings. 
They have experienced a fullness of life 
which they have an urge to share. They 
enjoy watching children develop in stature 
and understanding. The emotional satis- 
faction is often so strong that the individual 
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By WINIFRED E. BA ‘ “ 
















fails to analyze intellectually the imp 
tance of the work he is doing. 

The new generation must fill the rank 
depleted by war casualties, not in men 
numbers but also in effectiveness. Too 
young now to realize the differences whidh 
have caused the conflict (and who of w 


is mature enough to do so?) these children} 


will grow up into a world which wil 
demand that they solve the problems com 
ing as an aftermath of the war. On thew 
shoulders will be the burden of coopera: 
tion with men and women of other land 
whose fathers fought their fathers. 
war between the fathers may be forgott 
in the healing processes of time, but these 
children must deal with a far more signifi- 
cant and potent factor which time | 
cannot dispel. _ Bo 

In the several warring nations the chil- 
dren are being trained deliberately 
support ideologies which are in conflict 
with our own. For years they have bees 
educated systematically to perpetuate th 
social order of the dictators who with 
their supporters devised it and inflicted 
it upon oppressed people coming undef 
their power. In democratic countri¢ 
where peace-loving people have bees 
shocked into an all-out effort to win 4 
global conflict, all the concentration upom 
the immediate production, mobilization 
and fighting now necessary to win the 
would bring a poor victory indeed if t 
care and education of the children who ai re 
to perpetuate our way of life were negs 
lected. This is a challenge for wise 
bold people in the teaching profession. 

One difficulty which teachers and youn 
recruits have in realizing the challenge off 
the teaching profession is the lack of public 
acclaim. Appeals for more nurses, indus 
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trial workers, and recruits for war services 
outside the field of the draft are heard on 
all sides. Newspaper stories complete with 
pictures feature the activities of these im- 


4 _ portant workers. Teachers for the most 


part are left to search their own hearts 
and minds for the satisfaction of knowing 
that their services are of the first order 


in human conservation and welfare. 


To dispute this, one might point to the 
fanfare given to war nurseries and child 
care centers. But it is significant that the 
whole movement toward providing nursery 
schools and child care centers in the United 
States has had for its purpose the release 
of women workers to boost war produc- 
tion, not the protection of children as a 
national resource nor as human beings 
having potential value to the world. 


The reverse is reported to be true in 
England. In the early days of the war it 
was said by one shrewd observer, although 
his was not an official pronouncement, that 
a goodly part of the reverses suffered by 
the British at that time might be charged 
to the tremendous effort which was made 
to protect the welfare of their children 
before all else. Nor was their effort ex- 
pended merely on sheltering the young- 
sters from bombs. Care, guidance, nutri- 
tion and health were and are matters for 
study, research, and intelligent action. The 
basic quality of such a program is one of 
long term provision for the conservation 
of human resources. 


What happens to America’s children, 
what develops out of the wartime nursery 
schools and extended school services which 
have grown up to meet the demand for 
increased war production will depend in 
large measure upon the insight, courage 
and articulateness of American teachers. 
For who should lead the way in this impor- 
tant national service, who should interpret 
the needs of the children, if not an in- 


formed professional group? 
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engaged in the world of affairs. 

It can be denied flatly that one lacking 
in intelligence, resourcefulness and inge- 
nuity can succeed in teaching if it is done as_, 
it should be done. The guidance of children 
and youth so that they may take leading 
roles in the world as it will be when this 
war is over demands that teachers have an 


Teachers need to be efficient on two 
levels: as adult citizens they must operate. ~ 
with other adults; as teachers they must 
work by indirection with immature minds, 
shaping the experiences children have and 
helping children to interpret them. One 
must find joy and satisfaction from small 
beginnings and gradual growth. Never 
should it be thought that this homely, 
gradual and intangible process demands 
less of intelligence than more objective and 
direct pursuits in the so-called world of 
affairs. It does mean that the teacher 
should have a feeling for teaching and a 
long range vision of its worth in the preser- 
vation and evolution of human values. 


For a certain fairly, large percentage of 
people, teaching has been a stepping stone 
for some other profession or way of life 
rather than a life work in itself. There are 
several reasons for this. In the past teach- 
ing has demanded a short period of prepa- 
ration. Men could rather quickly qualify 
for teaching, get jobs, and then earn enough 
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money to carry themselves through the 
additional courses necessary for more exact- 
ing professions such as medicine and law. 
Women looking forward to marriage and 
retirement from employment could take 
the short period of preparation and be 
ready to “do something just in case.” 

The shortage of teaching positions and 
the tendency to raise the qualifications for 
teaching during the depression went a long 
way toward changing this situation. Now, 
even in the face of teacher shortage, the 
higher requirements are holding in many 
places. Furthermore, the ease with which 
young people now can receive their prepa- 
ration in many lines at government expense 
tends to keep the choice of teaching as a 
profession on a more selective basis. 

Teaching may still be used as a stepping 
stone, but there is every reason why such 
a choice may be made on a reasonable 
basis. Many women choose teaching delib- 
erately because they think that it will give 
them good preparation for family life, and 
no one can gainsay this laudable ambition. 
Women and men have gone from teaching 
to other important posts. Artists and 
writers have taught in their early years 
until they have found their craftsmanship 
sufficiently perfected to warrant pursuing 
it on a free-lance basis. 

Nevertheless any profession to become a 
telling force in the world must have perma- 
nent workers who devote their lives to it. 
The teaching profession has suffered from 
this lack. That teaching offers contact 
with all phases of life makes it a good 
choice for people with many and various 
types of talents and interests. It would be 
wise to make teaching posts attractive to 
such people and to liberate ali teachers so 
that they may grow in line with their 
special strengths. If then they go from the 
schools to other fields and are still the 
friends of the schools, as they should be un- 
der these circumstances, they will strength- 
en the profession by their testimony for it 
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in other than educational circles. 

The loss of good teachers is deplo 
when it results from low prestige and k 
pay. The prestige of teachers is rising th 
the upswing of educational requirem nts, 
It is being threatened, however, by the iz 
portance placed on technical jobs. 
necessity, too, for government regulatio 
and control of training for war producti n 
has tended to take the major responsibility 
for education out of the hands of educatorg, 
This trend is alarming not because it cure 
tails personal. prestige of individuals bug 
because it threatens the prestige of a whole 
profession responsible for continuing ai 


pes 3 


evolving our way of life through guidance’ 


of the young. 


Prestige of the teaching profession d ; 


not mean superficial acclaim and _ social 
approval. It means the power to work for 


a strong educational system for future 


citizens.. Pay and prestige are } 
closely linked together. It has been provet 


during this war that people will pay pi 
those things which they are convinced are! 
of essential worth even to the extent of | 
paying exorbitant taxes to obtain them, 
When the prestige of the teaching profes-| 
sion is built to its proper stature we shall 
have a sound basis for advancing the pay 


of its members. 


All the implications of a choice cannot 
be faced when the choice is made. A’ 
decision turns out to be good or bad ac-| 
cording to what is done to make it succeed, 
Teachers need to work tirelessly for the 
improvement of the conditions under which 
they work. They can scarcely expect to” 
perform the important world service which 
is their responsibility if they are hampered? 
by restricting legislation, prohibiting con-’ 
Nor can the: 
public expect to get the best service from 


trols and adverse conditions. 


restricted and poorly paid workers. 


Teachers cannot lift themselves by their 
bootstraps, but they can do much to ad-’ 
They can demon-' 


vance their own status. 
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strate the worth of education, even: under 
hampering conditions, so as to capture the 
imagination of the public. The greatest 
force for improvement of the schools is 
public demand made strong and confident 


by the leadership of teachers who know 


what they want and can interpret their 
desires to the people. Teachers can be 
informed about statutory provisions for 
the schools. They can keep abreast of 
current legislative measures and they can 
make their desires known by appeal to 
their patrons and to legislators. 


To Take This Job or That 


The decision about what job to take is 
partly made when a teacher elects his field 
of specialization in college. One who is to 
teach little children takes a course which 
makes him a generalist prepared to teach all 
fields of knowledge, prepared to work in- 
timately with families, prepared to study 
assiduously the growth and development of 
children. The danger in this choice is that 
scholarship may be sacrificed for the joys 
of daily living with children. To link a 
broad liberal background of education with 
a professional course is a wise choice. Op- 
portunities for this background are offered 
in all the better teachers colleges which pre- 
pare for work. with young children. 

Those who choose to teach older children 
specialize in one or two subject matter 
fields with intent to teach those subjects. 
Their pursuit of general background fields 
is similar to that of the better course for 
the teachers of little children. The danger 
to be avoided in this group is that their 
diligence and satisfaction in scholarship 
may prevent them from obtaining a per- 
spective on the totality of human values 
and processes in the work of teaching. 

The choice of a specific job within the 
tange set by the preparation for the work 
depends on many factors. In depression 
years the choice was limited by the paucity 
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of jobs. There is more latitude now but — 
ditions of employment; they always will — 
be. Salary is one factor but so often teach- 
ers have been heard to say, “I’m not so 
much interested in money as I am in find- 
ing a place where I can do a constructive 
job.” It would seem that the opportunity 
of doing constructive work is 2 dominant 
ambition of good teachers. 

What characterizes a “place” where con- 
structive work can be done? It does not 
lack difficulties but offers opportunities for 
coping with them. It does not lack in hu- 
man conflicts but provides possibilities for 
resolving them constructively. The people 
are not always of the same type or status 
in life as those with whom the prospective 
teacher has lived. Rather the teacher 
should have a feeling of kinship for the 
people with whom he works and a zest for 
living with them, regardless of their station 
or kind. Nor should a teacher take a job 
merely to help people whom he feels are in- 
ferior to or less fortunate than himself. He 
should desire rather to work with them as 
people with mutual problems to be solved 
and needs to be met. 

The place where constructive work can 


‘be done is not necessarily one where the 


teacher is one hundred per cent in accord 
with the policies and personnel of the ad- 
ministration but one where cooperative 
action of administration and staff is pro- 
vided for and fair play on both sides is 
assured. It is not a place where personal 
applause is unfailingly given but one where 
satisfactions are genuine, and where social 
and professional advancement is possible. 
It is not merely a place with pleasant sur- 
roundings but it is a place where the teacher 
can live with personal satisfaction. The 
place where a constructive job can be done 
makes it possible for the individual to use 
his potentialities effectively. The choice 


involves a search of self as much as it in- 
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volves the investigation of conditions of 
work. Like all other decisions, it takes 
continued effort to make a success of the 
venture after the die is cast. 


To Take Civic Responsibilities 


When a teaching post has been accepted 
the teacher’s first responsibility is to do the 
work involved in that job. But the job of 
teaching is as broad as life itself and work 
in the school cannot be divorced from life 
outside its walls. Teachers must work with 
adults, too 

Often teachers are admonished to avoid 
participation in civic movements lest they 
antagonize some school patrons. But straws 
in the wind today which indicate the domi- 
nation of educational activities and policies 
by non-members of the profession signify 
that teachers should concern themselves 
actively with civic affairs. Time and 
strength will be limiting factors but often 
unsuspected time and energy emerge when 
the purpose engages ambition. 

Teachers should be telling forces in af- 
fairs which affect the schools. They should 
engage in civic activities which benefit the 
children and youth whom they teach. They 
should cooperate in movements for the 
betterment of living conditions. Teachers 
must choose these active pursuits as they 
have not done generally. As in the case of 
other choices they should individually 
choose those activities which they can carry 
with success. The very doing of active 
community service not only accomplishes 
something for humanity but it does some- 
thing for the individual as well. The 
teacher will be a better teacher and a more 
effective person for having rubbed elbows 
with other adults of the community in a 
cooperative effort. 


To Contribute to Professional 
Organizations 

Individuals in the teaching profession as 
in any occupation can make unique contri- 
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butions by being themselves and by choo 
ing courses of action best fitted to theip 
talents. But again, like other professional 
groups, they gain strength by working to 
gether for common ends. The need fay 
leadership in the education of children an 
youth demands strong professional esg 
de corps among all members. Kinderg: 
teachers, university professors, college p 
dents and county superintendents she Md 
all gain prestige and backing from the kin, 
ship of belonging to one professional g: a 
engaged in the same work—work which 
can be mightier than the sword in pone” a 
reconstruction. 3 
Teachers must choose to affiliate with 
each other. They must contribute to such 
an affiliation and they must use its good. 
offices for the advancement of their work, 
Not only is the master organization of J 
teachers a powerful backing to a prota 
sion but smaller organizations repcarets 
special interests and local groups give o 
portunities for face-to-face contacts wit! 
fellow workers for mutual stimulation and 
for individual leadership. | 


Teachers must pay the necessary pri 
for professional organization if they are t e 
do the work the world demands of them, 
They must pay in money for necessary ex- 
penditures; they must contribute time and) 
effort. Speed the day when teachers be- 
come a better paid group, but in all times, 
whether income is high or low, there ig 
great benefit in choosing to do some things 
free. Something happens to the person— 
rich or poor—who makes contributions to 
human welfare without thought of com-: 
pensation. And it is a strange phenomenon 
that those things which are given freely 
are often the things which open the door of 
personal opportunity and prosperity. 

Teachers themselves can make a change 
in their affairs. The organizations are’ 
theirs for the advancement of one of the 
most important professions on earth. 
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S| Some Choices Children Can I 


Miss Biber bas chosen to disassociate “choice” 
from “discipline” and to treat it as a subtle 
part of any educational process. She discusses 
the kinds of choices young children and cbil- 
dren in the middle years can make and points 
out their implications for and contributions 
to the development of personality. Miss 
Biber is psychologist at the Bank Street 
Schools, New York City, and is co-author 
with Lois Barclay Murphy, Louise P. Wood- 
cock and Irma S. Black of “Child Life in 
School,” a comprebensive analytical study of 
4 group of seven-year-olds. 


AN WE REALLY DISASSOCIATE the word 
“discipline” from the meanings it has 
acquired—the sense of something 

hard, restraining, put over on one human 
being by another? Even the self-discipline 
idea does not mend matters: much for me 
since it conjures up a personality who needs 
to exert considerable pressure on himself 
to keep his wayward impulses in tow. If 
education at home and at school can suc- 
cessfully integrate its own newest ideals 
with the findings of modern psychology 
we should be able to look forward to a 
peace between human beings more relaxed 
in nature than either the words “discipline” 
or “self-discipline” convey. Perhaps the 
wayward impulses can be re-routed so suc- 
cessfully in the course of childhood that 
there would be a much reduced necessity 
for control from without and from within 
in order to prevent transgression. 

A really successful. process of socializa- 
tion would have such an outcome. We 
would grow up experiencing so much less 
anxiety, frustration, domination that we 
could find security through less predatory, 
aggressive patterns than now characterize 
our adult lives in all walks of life. Putting 
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it more positively and quite simply: we 
might not have so much need for discipline 
if we could have richer, deeper resources of 
positive feeling extending toward other 
people, and if we were less driven to domi- 
nate, hoard, surpass (all wayward impulses _ 
from s sogel paint of view) by our paimeae 
adult forms of insecurity. ' 





only handmaidens in the mabe task, 
though who is to say that a handmaiden 
cannot influence the “lady” herself. The . 
“lady” in this case is the social ways of the 
world we live in. The greatest promise for 
the years ahead is the trend toward col- 
lectivism within the structure of nations 
and between them. If this trend gathers 
strength in the post-war years,.then and 
then alone will we stand a chance of get- 
ting into practice our current theoretical 
preferences for the creative, productive, 
stable personalities we would like to see 
growing up in our culture. 

From this point of view, I would like to 
disassociate the specific question of choice 
from the general idea of discipline and to 
treat it more freely as part of any educa- 
tional process, and a subtle part at that, 
about which we do not have too much cer- 
tainty as yet. 

In fact, it is all too easy to fall into error 
in this matter of giving children a measure 
of free choice. Much depends on our con- 
cept of what developmental function the 
free choice is to serve. Probably one of 
our purposes in freeing the child from 
waiting upon the decisions and permissions 
of his elders is to bring him face-to-face 
with genuine responsibility. Experience 
with the responsibility that comes from 
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By copplying her with more raw materials for her play, we are 
presenting her with a whole world of free choice. 


carrying through in situations moulded 
from one’s own choosing can have real 
value in childhood, but only when it comes 
in reasonable, moderate doses. Too much 
responsibility can be a burden just as too 
much independence in the early years can 
be thwarting in effect. 

In short, we cannot as adults withdraw 
our support from children in this sphere 
any more than in any other. They need 
room to try themselves out but when they 
flounder, as who does not in new enter- 
prises, they must not be left to face the 
consequences alone. Instead, they must 
have help in understanding their blunders 
and in putting them right. If children 
are expected to shoulder alone the out- 
comes of their own free choices, then the 
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- opportunity to make choigs 
is no blessing. They will ng 
thrive in anything resembling 
an atmosphere of “‘you-mat 
your-bed; now-lie-in-it.” 

Well, then, what kinds 
free choice can children : J 
dle? At what stages of de 

velopment? And what ate 
we aiming at in giving them 
an opportunity to make these 
choices? 

For the youngest child 
we find the key to this ques 
tion in the realm of play. ce 
cording to modern nursery 
school practice, play has been 
shorn of a host of restrictions, 
Toys include blocks as well as) 
trucks and dolls. What shall) 
the child do with the blocks?’ 
Anything he wishes. One 
day a station, the next a boat.) 
Crayons, paints, finger paints 
and blank paper are taking 
the place of stencils. And 
on through a long fa : 
list. By supplying him with 

more “raw” materials for his play, we 
presenting him with a whole world of free 
choice. The atmosphere surrounding his 
play gives him more scope to choose freely, 
too. His chosen pursuits may involve 

in noise and considerable mess without 

bringing serious reproof down on his head. 

Perhaps most important of all is his free= 
dom to like what he chooses to do. No 
patterns, no models, no right or wrong way 
for drawing a lady or playing grocer ¢ 
making mud pies. Briefly, we seek to give 
the young child the widest possible freedom) 
to choose what to play with, how to play, 
how to make things, with a minimus 
of restrictive controls. Why? Because 
through this kind of experience we hope’ 
he will find the stature of himself and | 
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the foundations for abiding confidence in 


his own power to be effective. 

To give young children a good measure 
of free choice through the way we fulfill 
their play needs is really not very difficult 
either at home or in nursery school. That 
is, it takes some knowledge and effort and 
an investment of a little time and money. 
But when these are available the reward, 
in the form of spirited children occupied 
in pursuits they have initiated themselves, 
busy and laughing, is gratifying. This is 
not yet the kind of freedom of choice that 


_ puts the child in conflict with his wiser, 


more experienced parent or teacher. That 


comes later. 


We are accustomed to saying that a five-: 


year-old is not a five-year-old. He is some- 
thing no longer four but not yet six. We 
need a similar flexibility in our concepts of 
what education for any level or stage 
should be. We must deal with the five- 
year-old somewhat as the baby he only re- 
cently has been and somewhat as the manly 
young boy he is in the process of becoming. 
Growing up appears to have this quality 
of straddling past and future at all stages. 

Specifically, in early childhood we can 
find opportunity to prepare for later child- 
hood in this matter of making choices. 
Perhaps we need to look on the child’s early 
resistances as a primitive kind of choice- 
making. “I choose to say no” is a first 
faltering step in directing his own course. 
Close your eyes on the baby with his lips 
shut tight against the spinach-laden spoon 
and conjure up the high school freshman, 
some twelve or thirteen years later. Does 
she decide to take Spanish or French or does 
her grade adviser have to make the choice 
for her? Can she choose between the tail- 
ored two-piece or the frilly new dress? 
Or does her mother or even the salesgirl 
have to decide for her? 

Quite a far cry, but not really. Actu- 
ally, part of the same picture. To be sure 
we cannot always accept the choices chil- 
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dren make when they resist, but we can 
find ways to guide them without squelch- 
ing resistance; we can try to understand 
that resistance is the beginning of knowing 
one’s mind. What can anyone do with a 
world of free choice in later years if his 
first experiments, in expressing his wishes, 
clumsy though they may be, have not been 
understood for what they are? Healthy 
opportunity to express a measure of resist- 
ance in the early years is one of the ways 
for laying the foundation for the ability 
to make free choices, to have preferences, 
to know one’s mind later on. 

We cannot afford to forget how rauch 
the young child’s life is surrounded by 
other people who make decisions for him. 
Not all of these decisions need to be kept 
secret from him.’ He will profit from 
sometimes being a partner to the process. . 
The mother who goes through a little pan- 
tomime of shivering with cold while she 
buttons up the sweater is letting her child 
in on the basis of her decision. 
we do not wish to make the error of at- 
taching a why and a wherefore to the thou- 
sarid moments of care and guidance in our 
daily lives with children. But an initia- 
tion to our choices, to our bases for judg- 
ment becomes a platform for resolving the 
quandaries of later years. All this can be 
accomplished when the adult has a basic 
feeling of partnership with the young child 
so that he wishes to appear anything but 
autocratic to the child himself. Then he 
can be relaxed about explaining his own 
behavior from time to time as well as ac- 
cepting the child’s refusal to follow adult 
dictates, on occasion. 

As was said earlier, the primary choice 
experience for the young child comes prop- 
erly through his play. Even in his early 
years he will begin to show signs of devel- 
oping preferences. These preferences can 
be encouraged in the nursery school in sim- 
ple, direct ways. Johnnie may choose the 
story to be read before lunch time or Sally 
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may choose the song for beginning music. 
All these simple techniques enhance the 
child’s feeling of his own stature. As al- 
ways they must be safeguarded. Some day 
Johnnie may not know what he wants to 
choose. A suggestion from the teacher— 
something she knows rates high with John- 
nie—will be taken on as though it were his 
own. To be given a choice and not know 
what to do with it is a situation that can be 
disturbing at any age. We should not get 
children into such situations unless we 
know how to see them through. 

In summary we can say that in the early 
years the child will profit most from being 
free to create the pattern and scope of his 
play, involving as this does a changing, 
shifting choice of companions; free to en- 
gage in a variety of self-initiated, non- 
censored activities; free to have opportu- 
nity to express preferences as these begin 
to form out of his experience. If we can 
accept a good part of his resistance as a 
young way of impressing one’s self upon 
one’s world, if we can naturally include 
the child in some of the reasonable processes 
that lie behind the seemingly unreasonable 
demands we make upon him, we shall be 
contributing to the long-time process by 
means of which judgment and the sponta- 
neity to exercise one’s judgment are estab- 
lished. 

Free choice in the early years, guided by 
these criteria, should enhance a child’s feel- 
ings of power, confidence and strength as 
an individual, counteracting the impotence 
that may be a by-product of his depend- 


ence and relative weakness. 


Free Choice in the Middle Years 

Free choice in the middle years of child- 
hood has quite different implications and 
involves adults in relations with children 
that are not always easy to take. The 
everyday difficulties and differences that 
arise in school and at home when we deal 
with children between the nursery years 
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and adolescence are likely to be the symp, 
toms of healthy growth even though the 

often give rise to adult feelings of defeat 
and futility. Now the child begins % 
make the choices (and it is important that 
he should) out of which he will emerg 

as a distinct individual with a highly spe 


cific system of preferences, interests, values, § 


directives. His choices are not always ca 
gruent with what his teachers or his pags 
ents have in mind. Maybe the pages @ 
the comic books are much more thoroughly 
thumbed than are those of the books tell: 
ing about Lincoln as a boy or the hidden 
wonders of the world about us. Shall we 
take this to mean that his literary taste will 
be forever stalemated at the Superman: 


level? Or shall we look upon this choice as 
a stage having several values to the child? 


Besides the direct appeals of comic books’ 
which we can not enumerate here, ther : 
is an important secondary appeal, namely 
the pleasure of having likes and interests 
that one does not share with adults. The e 
is a young childlike need for this very in- 
congruence between himself and the all- 


knowing adults, a need to establish inde-| 
pendence and “‘self-ness” by being differ- | 


ent from them. By being different, by go- 
ing counter, so to speak, the child sharpens 
his sense of being a person in his own right, 

The choices that are important to his ’ 
at this stage are no longer the insulate 


ones associated with the younger childs 
He wants to have a voice in the: 
practical affairs of life—when he may go’ 
to school by himself, what to spend hig: 


allowance on, what to wear, how many 


play life. 


baths to take, when to come in out of @ 


wet snowstorm, how long to read before 
turning out the lights. But his desire to 


run his own life extends beyond the prac 
tical—he wants to choose his own fri 


to make his own plans for what to do om 
Saturday, to pick his own books and hob-’ 
bies, and to decide what is fair and what is 


not fair. 
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Our role as adults in his life must shift 
as his expanding needs change. How can 
we influence his choices becomes our lead- 
ing question. If we are correct in saying 
that some of his choosing has importance 
to him, not so much for what he chooses 
but for what he gets out of the process of 
choosing, then obviously we must see to it 
that he operates within a range of possibili- 
ties that help make him feel like a free 
agent. Moreover, we must take our cues 
from him as to the area in which he needs 
and wishes to make his own free choices. 
For his own security, he will need limits on 
this range, a sense of expectation from 
adults that do not bind him but give him 
a frame of reference within which to guide 
his own behavior. 


We owe him a wealth of experience out 
of which he can make choices of his own, 
remembering always that we are the ones 
who determine the nature and content of 
the experiences out of which he develops 
his code and style of living. We need to 
realize, too, that he will develop a style of 
living very gradually and that. some of the 
stages on the way are likely to be strange 
and surprising. Ultimately reassuring, 
however, to all adults should be the estab- 
lished fact that children do take on the 
basic values and ideals of the people to 
whom they have closest emotional ties dur- 
ing childhood. In other words it is safe to 
assume that a child’s choices will ultimately 
take the directions that we lay out for him. 
What children need most during these mid- 
dle years is exposure to a variety of expe- 
riences and freedom to weave their way 
toward the formation of their own specific 
personalities. 

Some of our current mistakes, I believe, 
have had to do with our failure to under- 


stand our full responsibility in selecting 
what shall be the varieties of experiences out 
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of which the child makes his choices. Wish- 
ing not to give him too many restricting 
directives, we may have failed to expose 
him sufficiently to our own ideals and 
values. While the child is going through 
the stage of asserting himself as a person, 
he may seem to be by-passing the values to 
which we, as adults, are devoted. This does 
not mean, however, that the exposure “will 
not take” ultimately. By analogy, one 
need only think of how often one is con- 
vinced by an argument not at the time it 
takes place but some weeks later. 

Some of our errors in school situations 
have to do with a failure to evaluate the 
primary function and by-products of free 
choice situations. The whole question of 
how much the children shall determine the 
course and the content of curriculum is in- 
volved here. In many cases children have 
been given more choices than they have 
adequate judgment to make. This practice 
cannot. be healthy at any stage of develop- 
ment. In other instances, the kinds of 
choices given are contrary to what we 
know are necessary to meet the psychologi- 
cal needs of the middle years. For instance, 
a procedure by means of which the children 
in a class evaluate each other’s work in 
terms of choosing the best products may 
often be so conducted that it will empha- 
size competitive feelings. It takes a highly 
sensitive teacher to judge when a group of 
children is ready to exercise judgment over 
individuals within a group. 

What is optimal free choice for children 
is certainly not an easy question to answer. 
For the present, perhaps, it is most im- 
portant for us to realize that free choice is 
not a value in itself. It is good when it 
fulfills specific growth needs of children. 
What these needs are we must continue to 
analyze in terms of different stages of de- 
velopment as well as in terms of differences 
in individual personality. i 

























By TEN STUDENTS OF THE MILLS SCHOQ 


The Days Are Not Long Enough 
-An Experiment In Teacher Educa . | 


Ten junior students at The Mills School, New student teachers might get simula 
York City, tell about the nine weeks they practical experience. Since parents ai 
spent last summer at Hessian Hills School, teachers of the Hessian Hills School we a 
Croton-on-Hudson, in an environment that eager to extend the influence of the schogl 
provided them with rich experiences in living, beyond the education of their own chikg 
learning and teaching. But let these girls dren, they welcomed the opportunity ¢ 
themselves tell you about it: Marie Arnot, contributing to the education of s nt} 
Hawthorne, N. J.; Elizabeth Barton, Eliza- teachers and during the past twelve yea 
beth, N. ].; Helen Childs, Brooklyn, N. Y.; have cooperated with a number of colleg 

Jan Gooper, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Elizabeth in the education of teachers. ef 
Haug, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Gloria Jenkins, 

Roosevelt, N. Y.; Paula Leventhal, Brookline, Setting Up the Program 

Mass.; Ruth Powers, Jersey City, N. J.; Lois : ‘ 

Schulleri, Valley Stream, N. Y.; Mary Sulli- During this summer of 1943, The 
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ven, Fairlawn, N. J. School for the preparation of nursery; 
kindergarten, primary teachers has taken { 
NLY A FORTY-FIVE MINUTE RIDE on advantage of the opportunities offered by] | 
the New York Central transports the Hessian Hills School in a unique way4 
you from the clashy hubbub of Ten of us junior students who, according] 
Broadway taxis and lights to the calm and to the usual program, would have spent t c 
peaceful beauty of Hessian Hills near fall semester in student teaching in a num] 5 
Croton-on-Hudson. For eighteen years ber of nursery schools and kinderga t 
there has been a school, the Hessian Hills in the metropolitan area decided, as a comq 
School, in these hills. The school was tribution to the war effort, to accel V 
founded years ago by a group of parents our program by doing in the precedi 
who wanted an education for their chil- summer the work planned for the fall, r 
dren that embodied the democratic spirit completing our college work a semeste t 
and exemplified the processes of democ- ahead of schedule. Frances Horwich, | y 
racy; one through which racial and politi- rector of Hessian Hills School, and Ar t 
cal differences came to be regarded as stim- Hostler, dean of The Mills School, worked]  } 
ulating and enjoyable; one which developed out a cooperative plan for accomplishing’ ‘5 
that respect for the individual as a human our purpose. In brief, we ten student] 
being that is the cornerstone of democracy. were to move from our homes and s et 
As the breadth of its philosophy and the in New York City to Hessian Hills. " 
soundness of its procedures became more Since there were to be.no boarding f t 
_ widely known, the school attracted the pils during the summer, the beautifull | 
attention of teachers colleges interested in modern Children’s House was offered tH 
finding good elementary schools in which us as a residence. Here it was planned 2 . < 
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and cooking. 


- school —a two- and three- 





we, under the supervision of a 
home economics teacher, 
Muriel Hosler, should have a 

ical course in homemak- 
ing, doing all our own house- 
work, planning, purchasing 


There were to be three 
groups of children at the 


year-old group, a three- and 
four-year-old group, and a 
five- and six-year-old group. 
In this school, under super- 
vising teachers — Yevkine 
Paul, Cora Burns and Beatrice 
Hunkele — we were to get 
experience in developing 
young children into purpose- 
ful, thoughtful and creative 
human beings. 

Since school-community _ relationships 
are so essential a factor in the education of 
teachers, it was planned that we also should 
become as much a part of the Croton com- 
munity as was possible during a brief sum- 
mer period. Finally, it was decided that 
one of the Mills teachers, Agnes Snyder, 
should come to Hessian Hills every Friday 
to carry on a seminar with us in the history 
and principles of education and to confer 
with the faculty on the program. 

After some experimenting to find the 
most efficient way that the four phases of 
the program might be balanced, a good 
working schedule was set up. It was agreed 
that we would alternate our duties in the 
home and school—three of us at a time re- 
maining at the house to do the cooking and 
cleaning while the other seven taught the 
three groups of children in the school. 
This would give us, in periods of from 
three days to a week, two full weeks of 
housekeeping and six weeks of teaching 
during the summer period. While on house 
duty, in addition to our regular tasks we 
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A moment:-of leisure. 


were to take turns in riding in the station 
wagon which brings the children to and 
from school, and in assisting on a play- 
ground in Croton. One of us was to stay 
in the house and do the work for the day. 

The day for the three of us doing the 
household tasks began with the simultane- 
ous ringing of alarm clocks at seven. Out 
of beds we sprang ready to manage nu- 
merous household duties. First we 
cooked breakfast. Burned toast soon was 
a thing of the past as efficiency became the 
password under “Mommie” (Murial Hos- 
ler). Lumps of cereal became smooth, 
eggs were scrambled without shells, and 
coffee lost its dishwater resemblance. Oc- 
casionally we took a long step into the un- 
known and with the aid of our never- 
failing source of all help—our cookbook— 
came back with delicious’ muffins. Mar- 
ket orders were dashed off in which pennies 
and points were calculated as closely as 
possible. Then it was off to the super- 
market where we did two or three days’ 
shopping at one time. 
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We had lunch with the faculty at Hes- 
sian Hills School when we were on house 
duty. After lunch we came back to the 
Children’s House and donned aprons, 
ready for an afternoon of learning through 
experience. We know now that steps are 
to be waxed down and not up, stoves are 
to be cleaned with the gas jets off, and 
water should be run into the washing ma- 
chine before it is turned on. 


Living With the Children 


Let us shift our thoughts to the children, 
first to the youngest group, ranging in age 
from twenty-two months to three years. 
In this group we see above everything the 
growth of independence in settling disputes 
themselves. Have you ever let a two- 
year-old be-independent in painting, clay 
work, feeding himself and toileting? If 
you haven’t, take heed! Profit by our ex- 
perience. A well-dressed nursery school 
teacher might well wear rubber gloves, 
boots and aprons. But the hectic moments 
are balanced by peaceful ones. Have you 
ever seen a two-year-old in his own size 
bed sleeping like an angel? Well, multiply 
this by fourteen and you can understand 
the joy and gratification we received daily. 

Music hath charms—how true! We 
have seen the active, excited children be- 
come calm and completely relaxed as the 
soothing melodies of Liszt and Brahms are 
played during their midmorning rest. 

As experiences progressed we could see 
more constructive social behavior. Kick- 
ing, pushing, biting, sand-throwing and 
crying became less and less as cooperative 
activities began. You not only learn to 
get along with children, but you have a 
new vocabulary to learn, such as: raca- 
moni for macaroni, restaurant for rest 
room, pisgetti for spaghetti, and many of 
the other delightful misuses of children. 

In comparison, the threes and fours are 
an adventurous group for they are finding 
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themselves a place in the world. Eve 
morning, weather permitting, the child 
rush down to the main attraction of the 
playground—the wading pool. Wh . 
wading time comes there is no waiting, 
Amid giggles and splashes and gasps of 
delight the children dive in—up to their 
knees! . 
The planting of a victory garden w 
one of the highlights of the summer. 
in the morning you could see the thre 
and fours tramping through the woo¢ ‘ 
with rakes, trowels and sprinkling cans, 
As the tender roots peeped through the§ 
ground each child took his turn in caring) 
for them. Each day the children wat 
their garden grow until they joyf 
reaped their harvest of radishes—a delicious. 
addition. to luncheon. ’ 
The first sight of Fanny, the pony and 
favorite friend of the children, ambling’ 
up to the bright blue door of the school’ 
always brought shouts of glee. “I’m first! 
I’m first!” echoed throughout the building.’ 
Then Fanny patiently walks each child 
around the small park in front of the 
school, and the gleam in her eye shows 
that she is enjoying it, too. : 
Painting, clay-modeling and_block-) 
building are favorite creative activities of 
the threes and fours. Many an afternoon 
was given over to the delights of dipping 
fingers, hands and elbows into soft, easy- 
spreading finger paints; of poking, squeez- 
ing and rolling soft, pliable clay; and of 
building trains, highways, firehouses and. 
other things so necessary to dramatic play. 
This type of activity not only gives enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction but it also gives prac- 
tice from the very beginning in aiding 
fingers and mind together to become skilled 
in carrying out ideas. : 
On entering the light, cheery room of 
the five- and six-year-olds we notice tables 
and chairs constructed for bigger bones 
and longer legs; decorative paintings using 
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Amid giggles and splashes 
and gasps of delight the 
children dive in — up to 
their knees! 


bold colors and imagination to fill up the 
spaces; glistening white cups standing on 
yellow shelves waiting to be filled with 
juice. A bookshelf holds favorite selections 
both old and new, and once the magic 
pages tell their story all are enchanted. 

After rest time the call of, “Tie my 
shoe,” early in the summer soon was re- 
placed by, “‘See, my shoes are tied!” Then 
seventeen pairs of feet daily dashed out 
the door for their walk through the fields 
to pick bouquets of wild flowers. 

If you need a waiter and waitress during 
the help shortage, our five- and six-year- 
olds are sure to satisfy. They have learned 
to set, serve and clean up a table with ease, 
pleasure and exactness, from placing the 
fork on the left to carrying off and scrap- 
ing the plates. 

Have you ever seen machine guns, air- 
plane hangars, destroyers and submarines 
made of blocks? The block room of Hes- 
sian Hills School is one of the centers for 
dramatic play. Have you ever been cap- 
tured by a six-year-old thrusting a 
shovel—really a gun to him—at you and 
placing you in a jail of wooden ladders? 
Have you watched six-year-old girls act- 
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ing out their parts as Red Cross nurses 


carrying wounded soldiers from the field 
of battle? 

On a bright, sunny afternoon you would 
find the children laughing and splashing in 
the clear, sparkling waters of the school 
lake where they learn the techniques of 
swimming under the watchful eyes of our 
swimming instructor, Hazel Blake. While 
some are going through the stages of 
breathing under water, kicking and float- 
ing, others are busily engaged in water 
play. The children, tired but happy, walk 
slowly up the wooded lane to the classroom 
where they hop quickly into their clothes 
because they know that soon the taxis will 
take them home to mother and daddy. 
Then we are able to return to the Chil- 
dren’s House and- chuckle over the many 
incidents of the day. 


Becoming a Part of the Community 


We all looked forward to weekends when 
our professional lives were on the shelf, 
temporarily, and we were converted into 
gracious social butterflies. Even though our 
house was nestled in the densest part of 
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woody country, on Friday afternoon it 
closely resembled Grand Central Station. 
Taxis waited their turns in loading and un- 
loading our going and coming guests. Our 
welcome mat was well used and so were 
the hinges on our front door as old 
‘and newly-made friends, relatives, fac- 
ulty members and servicemen were ad- 
mitted and emitted continuously. Hot 
dogs made up our standing order at the 
local butcher shop for Fridays. As the 
“dogs” sparked and barked in our natural 


outdoor fireplace we would all raise our 


voices exuberantly in singing old and new 
favorites. On the weekend that we enter- 
tained British sailors we rocked the boat 
as we placed bombs in their cigarettes and 
sang their favorite songs. “Super-Suds, 
Super-Suds”’; “Chiclet candy-coated chew- 
ing gum”; “Is he a wasp, a bird? No, he’s 
Superman,” made marked impressions on 
the sailors as they listened to our “wireless.” 


The most thrilling climax of our social 
life was the Croton Fair held for the bene- 
fit of the war relief. All of Croton turned 
out to participate in this gala affair. One 
of the main features of the fair was the 
Café of All Nations you could:see Gloria 
Marie and Helen weaving their way 
through throngs of people, delicately bal- 
ancing trays of food. Jan, Lois and Mary 
stood behind serving tables, passing food 
down the assembly line to the waitresses 
who picked it up. In one corner of the 
Café of All Nations you could see Ruthe 
having the new experience of “dusting off 
the ivories” with the local orchestra. “A 
win with every spin” was the challenging 
cry of Ruthe and Betz which echoed 
throughout the fairgrounds as they dared 
everyone to take a chance on the spin 
wheel. They, too, took a chance and won. 

In another section of the gay, colorful 
festival you could find Paula and Betty 
either having their fortunes told or their 
handwriting analyzed. The fair was a 
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tremendous success and we feel that thet 
small part we played in helping to make” 


it so brought to us the realization of the’ 
importance of the home front and how 


much is actually being done in local com-~ 


munities to help out in the war effort. 


We restrained our weekend gaiety on | 
Sunday mornings when we visited a variety” 
of churches representing all faiths in the § 
Croton community. We feel that we de- @ 
rived a better understanding of people’s q 


beliefs and differences from these visits. 


We cooperated with the war council of 7 
Croton by assisting on a public playground, | 
The playground is located on a little plot” 
of ground behind the firehouse. Here we” 
guided children in drawing, clay model-” 
ing, paper work and group play. The © 
highlight of our playground program was ~ 
Every | 
Tuesday morning found some of us pack- © 
ing our lunch and tramping off to find 7 


the Tuesday trip to Silver Lake. 


“the pause that refreshes.” 


Sterile apparel was the requisite for Red © 
Cross on Tuesday evenings, when we got © 
together to make surgical dressings. While | 
sitting at the tables we became acquainted | 
with the womenfolk of Croton. Our con- ~ 
versations were interrupted frequently by | 
joyous outbursts of, “I’ve got whiskers!” — 
That is, your bandage was correctly made © 
if a fringe of gauze was apparent on one | 
We finished the evening by having — 


side. 
our weekly soda at the drugstore. 


Our Seminar 


Our seminar in the history and princi- | 
ples of education found us on Friday after-~ 
noons in the light and airy living room of | 
the Children’s House with a view of trees” 
and clouds outside. You would have seen us” 
relaxed upon the couch, sprawled out on 
the window seat, curled up in easy chairs, — 
surrounded by. files of newspaper clippings, ” 


notes and books. 
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Throughout the summer we read the 
newspapers—T be New York Yimes, The 
Herald Tribune, PM, The Daily News, The 
Sun, The Journal, The Mirror. As you see, 
we showed no partiality. The same was 
true of our magazine reading—Harper’s, 
The Readers’ Digest, Encore, Esquire, The 
Red Book, Parents’ Magazine. We found 
that Mayor LaGuardia and the board of 
estimates were having difficulties over ap- 
pointments to the board of education, that 
Russia was giving up coeducation and 
would train the boys to be soldiers and 
the girls to be mothers, that many colleges 
were changing curricula because of war 
needs, that St. John’s was holding true to 
the “hundred best books.” And this all 
led us back, back to the beginning of these 
things—to Sparta and her militaristic edu- 
cation, to a comparison of the national 
systems of education today, to the final 
authority for public education, to the be- 
ginnings of boards of education and the 
different ways they interpret their jobs. 
Through it all we reverted again and again 
to the big underlying question back of all 
we were doing: How can we bring about 
a kind of education that will give the best 
possible life to all? 


An Evaluation 


Nine weeks had passed since we arrived 
at the Croton-on-Hudson railroad station. 


Bewildered and strange, we stood waiting 


for some means of transportation to our 
new home. That was the beginning of 
our friendship with Joe Rose, foremost taxi 
driver and one of Croton’s most influential 
Citizens. And now, after nine weeks of 
being escorted by Joe to Croton’s social 
affairs, Joe has this to say of us, “Gee, 
Pll miss you. -The place won’t be the 
same without you.” 

Some of our early confusion was some- 
what dispelled by the warm friendliness of 
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Ralph couldn’t express himself in Wards. 


citing. 
teacher education much more real—it was 
putting into practice what so many edu- 
cators have been preaching in theory.” 

_ “Mommie” says, “I enjoyed working 
with these ten Mills girls and have never 
come across such willing and able workers. 
It has been loads of fun and all of us 
have gained a great deal from this expe- 
rience.” 

Cora thinks that “After living with you 
girls you remind me of scrambled eggs—I 
like them.” 

Harvey Horwich says, “Are there any 
more like you at Mills? I’ve never had 
such a rich experience. You have wonder- 
ful teamwork. Nine weeks and not one 
fight—it’ s wonderful! I’m going to miss 
you.’ 

“To be one of fourteen living and work- 
ing together in a cooperative enterprise 
has been a unique experience; it has been 
most valuable in human relations,” says 
Bea. 
And what do we ten girls think? The 
days just haven’t been long enough—and 
neither have the nights. Only forty-five 
minutes from the clashy hubbub of Broad- 
way taxis and lights, we ten girls of The 


‘Mills School had a chance to put theory 


into practice, to take advantage of our 
immediate environment in fostering crea- 
tive impulses within ourselves and others. 
We have learned that only through enthu- 
siasm and enjoying people’s individual dif- 
ferences are we able to approach our 
ultimate goal—that of being real persons, 
the main requisite for being real teachers. 
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The Discipline of Music 


“We can never begin too early to give a child 
bis first musical experience,” says Sister Ann 
Harvey, instructor in the social studies at The 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
She discusses the contribution of music to the 
all-round development of children and as a 
medium for interpreting peoples of other 
lands and other arts. 
© MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about 
A) “creativity” in music that the joy that 
comes from just listening to music has 
been underestimated and sometimes for- 
gotten. To listen well is an art which, like 
all the other arts, is a result of training, 
attention and skill. 

Little children should be taught to lis- 
ten to the world around them, to sounds 
of all kinds in all shades and variations, 
from the rustle of leaves or the buzz of a 
bee, to the more constant noises in their 
environment—crowds of people, horns, 
sirens, trains, street cars, bombers and the 
like. When they can identify these sounds, 
then we tune their “listening ear” to deli- 
cate changes in tempo, quality, pitch; and 
mood. First we teach them to be quiet, to 
be relaxed, so that they will hear what 
the music has to say to them. Is this not 
a mental discipline brought about ingen- 
iously and constructively by music? 

The resourceful teacher will correlate 
with this musical experience the reading of 


a poem or a short descriptive passage that. 


has beautiful words for the “listening ear.” 
Soon the child will hear laughter, friend- 
liness, joy, sincerity, fun and even satire. 
Once we make a child conscious of words, 
he likes to use them, because innately he 
likes to please us, and speaking to us in 
words we use identifies him with us. 
When a child learns to discriminate be- 
tween descriptive music and pure music, 
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By SISTER ANN HARVEY 


he has learned to make comparisons. 
ability exacts mental alertness and 
observation. , 
which will be of untold value in later li . 


The earlier, then, that he is taught the} 


intellectual and sensory enjoyment chal 
born of observation and sense acuity, t 
early do we give him an artist’s tool. 

it be too soon? The question needs ¢ 


answer. ” 


That music has its effect upon the mi 
is an age-old theory, and one which is 
being revived in physiotherapy cod 
Modern physiotherapists agree with Plato 
when he says: “. 


educated graceful... 


good....”? 


Those who work with therapeutics” 
through music tell us that many serious” 
personality warpings are handled well} 
through the skillful use of music. Dr. 
Herbert Libby says in regard to the heal- } 
. musical vibrations: 
received by the auditory nerve produce § 
reflex action upon the sympathetic system 
stimulating or depressing the nerves and | 
thus influencing the tone of well-being of 


ing of children: 


the body... .”? 


Factories have been organizing “music” 
hours” and “request programs” as part of 9) 
the leisure opportunities offered to the F 
workers, and their administrators report 
that there has been a better output coupled” 
with better mental attitude since music | : 


1R lic. By Plato. Bk. II, Section 398-404, 
2 “Healing Children With Music.” By Doron Kemp 
Antrim. Etude, October 1943, 61:654. 
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These are mental discipline nes 


. Musical training is af 
more potent instrument than any other, 
because rhythm and harmony find their” 
way into the inward place of the soul on | 
which they mightily fasten, imparting grace 
and making the soul of him who is rightly” 
he receives into his | 


soul the good and becomes noble and 
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has been provided. ‘They also add that 
there is a noticeable change in the type of 
music requested as the concerts continue— 
almost in every case a decided raise in 
standards. 

Learning to know great music means 
contact with every field of human culture. 
Intelligent performance of this music 
comes largely from insight and understand- 
ing of the music. This in turn means that 
there has been careful, exact study, fine 
sensitive interpretation and sufficient satis- 
faction to warrant extending one’s listening 
experiences so as to find more joy and 
beauty in life through music. 


Music Contributes to Growth 


The teacher of little children knows that 
children grow and develop mentally, spir- 
itually (morally), socially, emotionally 
and physically. She knows too that growth, 
like learning, is inevitable and never occurs 
in isolation. Therefore, we should give 
only our best at each performance; and 
we can never begin too early to give a 
child his first musical experience. 

At this point, teachers and parents usu- 
ally say: “Well, I am not musical. I do 
not know anything about music, so I would 
rather not give him anything than spoil 
what may come... .” Nonsense! You 
may not know nutrition, natural science, 
philosophy, or psychology either, but you 
listen to and follow the advice of specialists 
in these fields, taking on faith what they 
tell you will be the best for your child. 
You wouldn’t dream of letting him wait 
until he is in high school before giving 
him good food or good books. Why, then, 
do you hesitate to give him an early en- 
trance into the world of music? 

Music stimulates and enriches mental 
growth by strengthening the bonds of 
association so that recognition of form, 
pattern, rhythm or melodic line is observed 
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more accurately, and once observed, facili- 
tates enjoyment. To increase our capacity 
for music one may think of it as a language 
whose idioms, grammar and forms of musi- 
cal media must be obtained through the 
ear. Thus music as a language has a mes- 
sage for us which is ours for the listening. 
The creative artist reacts to life’s expe- 
riences more acutely and intensely than 
does the ordinary individual; therefore, he’ 
brings us a message which springs from a 
human need and which seeks a human, life- 
like response. Little children do this natu- 
rally, easily and with few inhibitions. 
Correlative with this mental discipline 
is the spiritual or moral influence of music. 
May I quote Plato again where he says: 
. . . of the Humanities I know nothing, 
but I want to have one war-like sound— 
a note or accent which a brave man utters 
in the hour of danger and of stern resolve 
—and another to be used in time of peace 
and freedom of action and when he is seek- 
ing to persuade God by prayer or man by 
admonition. These two harmonies I ask 


you to leave: the strain of courage and 


the strain of temperance; these I say, 
leave.” ® 

Music is a spiritual experience for little 
children because it is an outlet for their 
secret joys, their sharing, their respect and 
their trust. Their hymns of praise and of 
thanksgiving are born of reverence and 
deep spiritual feeling. Who of us has not 
been touched by little children’s singing of 
Christmas carols to honor the Christ Child 
Who brought peace to this world? When 
we play the Messiah, the quiet, pastoral 
theme which Handel uses in the pastoral 
symphony is reverently understood and 
appreciated by children who feel the great 
quiet which stills the world so that His 
coming, made known to the angels, will 
be heard by the shepherds. We need never 
explain this to little children; they feel it 


8 Ibid. 
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more intensely than we do because they 
are sincere and generous. They say very 
naturally with Christopher Robin: 


... Thank You, God, for the lovely day 
And what was that other I had to say . . .4 


The social discipline which music brings 
to children is one of its greatest contribu- 
tions. During the music period, the child’s 
energy is expended harmlessly, but at the 
same time ‘he is engaged in activities which 
have values socially. The child learns to 
cooperate with others, to transform his 
poorly coordinated movements into di- 
rected effort, to accept the role of follower 
as well as that of leader, to learn that per- 
fection and poise are the result of practice 
and deliberation. Finally, he learns that 
music’s greatest contribution is to his sense 
of belonging. 


As rhythm is the first fundamental of 
music, it is taught largely through the 
music we use frequently. Well taught 
assurance and accuracy than will children 
who are taught merely to count and follow 
the beat. The self-reliance and confidence, 
joy and spontaneity which come from par- 
ticipation in a rhythm period are among the 
most gratifying experiences that both the 
teacher and her group can have. 


Music—A Medium of Interpretation 


Social science teachers use the folk song 
and folk dance to teach appreciation of the 
past and respect for the other nations. No 
historical record can give the intimate and 
personal message that a Negro spiritual, a 
cowboy song, Scheherazade, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Dance Chinois, Tschaikowsky can 
give. Such music expresses how these peo- 
ple feel and the child who listens well is 
close to the mind and heart of the past. 


A teacher should tell stories of great men 
who loved music and used it to enrich their 





, ‘When We Were Very Young. By A. A. Milne, New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1935 
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lives. Last year, for example, we w 
mindful of Thomas Jefferson who loy 
the music of the masters and the music 4 
birds and of nature. Washington, our f a 
president, fostered music in the early days 
of our country. Literature has inspired 4) 
great deal of music. Shakespeare’s Mid. 
summer Night’s Dream inspired 
delssohn to write his lovely, descrigtina 
music for the drama. The Grail theme wag _ 
used by Richard Wagner for the greate 
music drama the world has ever known, 
Tschaikowsky’s Nut Cracker Suite was in- 
spired by a simple household tale and 
certainly Peter and the Wolf of re 
is a musical fairy tale which every 
should hear. Saint Saen’s Carnival of the 
Animals and Ravel’s Mother Goose Suite 
tell musical stories to children. Of course — 
Winnie the Pooh should be the companion ~ 
to every child that he was to Christopher — 
Robin. q 
In these troubled days of insecurity and — 
restlessness, we should give little children — 
a great deal of music—teach them to sing, } 
to dance, to use instruments and to listen, | 
They should be encouraged to write their — 
own tunes, to sing their own songs, to do © 
their own dances because herein is a therapy © 
that brings joy, quiet, health, peace, secu- 
rity, poise, grace of body and inspiration © 
of mind. We need them now and badly, ~ 
We need to teach a child at his level, to © 
accept him there and to move along with 
him. What happens usually is that adults — 
want children to start with the classics and | 
to like them. (They wouldn’t ask the — 
same of adults.) It is like asking a child © 
to read and enjoy Browning or Swift. Ask q 
him, rather, to listen to Peter Rabbit or 
Make Way for Ducklings and you will | 
have him saying, “Read it again.” So with 
his music, give him a “listening ear” and 
something at his level to listen to, and then © 
go with him into a secure and happy future _ 
—“singing and making melody in his — 
heart.” : 
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ie | Music All About Us 

my «| as Sister Ann Harvey's article on “The interesting sound either by shaking, rub- 
fid- | Discipline of Music” was edited, the January bing, squeezing or tapping it. We'll all 
len issue of Delta Phi Upsilon’s Educational Bul- come back here when I blow on this piece 
tive | letin arrived on the Editor's desk. Init was of grass between my thumbs.” I blew on 
Was | sbis story of a group of seven- and eight-year- the grass to demonstrate. 

test olds which illustrated Sister Amnn’s state- “Gee, I never knew you could make 
wn. | ment, “Little children should be taught to grass whistle like that,” said Ellen in 
in- 1 jisten to the world around them...” So, surprise. “Let me try it.” Time out, 
and} we asked permission to share it with you. while everyone experimented with grass 
ieff “| Miss Vesper is a former kindergarten super- whistles. Some very funny sounds were 
i pe visor now living in Oakland, California. made and peals of laughter rang out. 

. “Say, kids, we were going to hunt for 
vite LIKE THIS SOUND,” announced Mary, things,” reminded Mary with singleness of 
ise standing near a giant eucalyptus tree. purpose. 
ion | The other children crowded around Away dashed the children. Our play 
her | her and listened as she squeezed a piece of place was one of Oakland’s regional parks 

} bark which had just fallen from the big and a perfect spot for our experiment. I 
ind tree. It crackled and snapped as her fingers watched the children running about and 
ren closed tighter and tighter. Then she began then suddenly stopping to pick up some- 
ng, | tapping her other hand softly with the thing hidden from my view. They tested 
en, | bark, in marked rhythm. their find by shaking, squeezing and tap- 
eit “Let’s all make a ‘tapper,’” said Grace, ping it, Never had they seemed so inter- 
do | rushing around picking up pieces to hand ested in nature. 

PY out to everyone. Grace was our “organizer.” After a bit I blew my grass whistle and 
cus Each child busily squeezed her piece of they came back clutching precious articles 
ion | bark until it fitted comfortably into her in hands or pockets. 
lly. | hand and then began picking up Mary’s “What ever did you find?” I asked 
to | rhythm, tapping softly, then with growing eagerly and the treasures were laid out in 
ith | confidence. front of each child as we sat in a circle 
ts I picked up two pieces of very rough on the ground. 
nd { bark from a pine tree and rubbed them “These make swell rattles,” said Jane, 
the] together experimentally. shaking some large brown seed pods. And 
ild 4 “That’s sorta’ nice,” smiled Jane, “but it they truly did make a very nice sound. 
sk | doesn’t scrunch like the eucalyptus.” “Those have big fat seeds. Mine has 
or] An idea was growing in my mind. tiny ones, ‘cause listen to the difference.” 
rill | Would it be possible to collect enough na- Mary shook her smaller seed pods and sure 
ith q ture materials for a “woodland orchestra”? enough, it was a dainty sound rather like 
nd |} What a lovely project for day camp or any raindrops. 
en | place where little children were gathered “I found this piece of biden: Couldn’t 
iré jin the out-of-doors. we cut holes in it and make a whistle?” 
his “Let’s each hunt for something which is asked Ruth. 

a real part of nature and which makes an (Continued on page 334) 
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Primary Reading Charts 





By ETHEL I. SALISBUR) 


-How to Make Them Meaning ful 


Reading charts bave an honorable and accept- 
able place in belping children learn to read, 


depending of course upon bow they are used. 


Miss Salisbury, professor of education at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, says 
that the purpose of reading charts should be 
that “of stimulating children’s thinking or 
evoking their feelings or emotions to the end 
that they may see some aspect of life more 
vividly and truthfully than they otherwise 
would do.” She describes some ways of mak- 
ing and using primary reading charts that 
will evoke vital responses from children be- 
cause of the quality of the experiences out of 
which the charts evolve. 


HE TECHNIQUES OF MAKING and using 
d wens reading charts are being im- 

proved constantly. When the modern 
teacher creates a chart it is with the con- 
scious purpose of stimulating children’s 
thinking or evoking their feelings or 
emotions to the end that they may see some 
aspect of life more vividly and truthfully 
than they otherwise would. The ques- 
tion she puts to herself when composing a 
chart or developing one with the children 
is, “What will the children do about what 
they will read from this chart?” If the 
answer is “nothing” or “drill as I direct 
them,” she tries again. Such a teacher be- 
lieves that it is through the vitality of 
responses to charts that the children will 
acquire the skills that will make them intel- 
ligent readers. 
response is dependent upon the quality of 
~~ 4 The writer is indebted to of teachers and 


nci S tee dees acon of the Leo Ae les City Schools 
i mates ee 6s “§ 
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Because the vitality of — 


the experience out of which a chart evel 
she never writes a chart as an isolated read : 
ing exercise or bases it upon generalized 
experiences. 4 
Indeed, the teacher’s first concern is not 
with charts at all. It is with the social 
behavior, health and personality develop: 
ment of the children. Ordinarily a ch : 
is growing in the right direction when he’ 


is happy and comfortable, when he is a 


ing out his own ideas and solving probler 
with materials and when he is cooperatin 
with his friends because he sees that several | 
can have more fun than one alone. A chart 
is something to play its proper part in the 
sequence of children’s related experiences, 
It is not something to be lugged in inter- 
rupting the flow of childish activities which 


themselves constitute a powerful dyname 


for learning. 


The teacher therefore first sets up 2 


program of genuine experiences that em 


ploy the interests and energies of children | 
and at the same time affords opportunities 


for them to learn not only the best ways: 


of cooperating among themselves but to] 
discover through dramatic play the inter-% 


dependence of people and institutions of a 


community. To put in operation such a) 
program, the teacher provides appropriate’ 
materials and tools for the construction of | 
trucks, airplanes and the like which the’ 


children use with small floor blocks in their: 
dramatic play of community life. 


She provides, also, various animals with | 
suitable cages, and guides the children in| 
the care and enjoyment of these pets in| 
ways to make them realize that it is only’ 
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fair that responsibility accompany privi- 
lege. She encourages sharing of nature 
objects as these are brought into the ¢lass- 
room and tries to satisfy the natural curios- 
ity thus stimulated. She invites the children 
to delightful emotional expression through 
painting, music and literature. She teaches 
them how to carry on the business of daily 
living, hanging up wraps, sweeping, putting 
away tools, materials and blocks as well as 
the more exciting activities of creating and 
investigating, not as tasks but as a contin- 
uous and generally happy experience of 
doing and discovery—particularly discov- 
ery of their own powers and discovery of 
how people must work if all are to have 
fun together. 

The daily program though subject to 
change usually follows a routine to afford 
the children a feeling of security: 


Construction, clean up 
and discussion. 

Outdoor play. (Large 
blocks and accessory 


9:00 a.m.-10:10 a.m. 


10:10 a.m.-10:30 a.m. 


materials. ) 

10:30 a.m.-11:15 a.m. Painting and play. 

11:15 a.m.-11:30 a.m. Music. 

11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Noon. 

12:30 p.m.-12:40 p.m. Rest. 

12:40 p.m.- 1:40 p.m. Block play. (Indoor 
floor blocks. ) 

1:40 p.m.- 2:00 p.m. Stories. 


With the program of experiences under 
way the teacher becomes alert to the situa- 
tions in which charts can be substituted for 
the spoken word (1) to stimulate action 
or (2) to satisfy some need of the children. 
She knows that the best chart is so closely 
in line with their on-going activities that 
it gets immediate response. If a chart be 
in the least extraneous or useless or dull it 
will be met with indifference or artificially 
stimulated enthusiasm. Of the two, prob- 
ably indifference is less harmful to person- 
ality development for at least it is an 
honest reaction. Affected enthusiasm for 
meaningless things recommended by adults 
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to unresisting children may indeed be the 
foundation for the attitudes of the great 
number of grownups who follow the calf 
path. . | 

The charts which relate to the business 
of daily living always appear each morning 
in the same place near the door in order 
that the children may establish the habit 
of looking at the bulletin board and acting 
upon what they find there. For example, 
if yesterday the group decided that John is 
to feed Susie Bell, the chart this morning 
may offer a reminder to all as to the one 
who is to have the privilege and responsi- 
bility for the day. 


CHarT 1 
John Feeds Susie Bell. 

Each child as he enters pauses to read before 
he gets his tools and lumber and goes to work. 
The teacher near by gives individual help. 
Raymond slips in while the teacher is talking 
with a parent. He fails to comprehend. He 
starts to feed Susie Bell. Edna corrects him. 
Together they go to the bulletin board. The 
teacher misses nothing. She observes Edna 
teach Raymond. Later she may have a little 
group reading of the chart which affords a 
check-up on everyone. 


The following “notices” are typical of 
those which have appeared on first grade 
“bulletin boards” in Los Angeles with the 
teachers’ comments. Many of these charts 
carried appropriate and beautiful pictures 
thus inducting the children into the use of 
clues in getting meanings from print. 


CHART 2 
We Need a Plow 
At the Farm. 

This bulletin tells of a group need. It gives 
someone who has finished his piece of construc- 
tion a suggestion. 

CuHarT 3 
Today We Go to Rhythms. 

This bulletin helps the children to recall the 
day they go to the kindergarten for rhythms. 
There is a routine usually followed on rhythm 
day but the reminder gives an opportunity to 
discuss and clarify any special plans. 
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CuHart 4 
We Can Use Our Jump Ropes Today. 
The children had failed to take care of their 
jump ropes at recess. In a discussion they had 
agreed that they should deny themselves the 
use of the ropes for a week. This bulletin an- 
nounced the end of the week. 


-CHART § 
Two Birthdays Today! 
There was fun guessing who the birthday 


children were. 


CHART 6 
A Coat Hanger! 
Who Has a Coat Hanger? 
Who Will Bring It? 
Who Will Bring It On Friday? 
A Coat Hanger! 
There was to be a coat hanger drive on 
Friday. 
CHART 7 
Do You See Our’ Cocoon? 


The children had watched a caterpillar spin 
its cocoon. This bulletin called attention to 
the fact that the butterfly was emerging. The 
reading was followed by the satisfaction of 
seeing the process. A discussion rounded out 


the children’s knowledge of the life cycle. 


CHART 8 
Have You Seen This New Book? 


Following a trip to the library this bulletin 
called attention to a new book. 


CHART 9 
We Are Going to Cook Today. 
Plans had already been made to cook but the 
children took pleasure in the confirmation of 
the plan. 


Charts That Serve Children 
in Dramatic Play 


The charts made by the teacher to 
stimulate action in connection with the 
various events of daily living are not diffi- 
cult to decide upon and to create. The 
teacher thinks through the happenings of 
the previous day and the anticipated events 
of the present day. She has time to select 
the content for the bulletin from a variety 
of possibilities and can in part let her choice 
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be influenced by considerations of vocabuy 
lary as well as content. . & 


The charts which serve children in thee 
dramatic play call for a much higher 
of creative teaching. Assuming that ¢ 
play has been so skillfully guided t 
worthwhile sequences such as the dairy, | 
market and the harbor are developing nay 
urally, the teacher must have keen powey 
of observation to detect the situation§ — 
where she can supply an appropriat 
printed word or sentence which will afforly 
the children satisfaction and contribute’ 
a growing conviction on their part th 
reading is an indispensable and deligh 
phase of life. 


Not only must the teacher have acti 
senses of sight and hearing, she must giy 
her undivided attention to what the chil 
dren engaged in the various sequences ame 
doing and saying. Only by concentrat ng) 
on her problem and ignoring interruptions 
is she able to derive from the mov is 
of children, their manipulation of toys and] © 
material and particularly from their frag. 
mentary bits of conversation just wh: 
printed words will fit in as an ac | 
part of their play. She has to spot oppe 
tunity on the fly. She may, if she ha 
taught six-year-olds for several terms, 
anticipate a situation calling for a certain 
chart and be able to produce it instantly, 
Usually, however, she makes a mental note F 
of the situation and has the appropriate 
chart ready the following day. Then @ 
the discussion period before the play be 
gins she leads the children to plan a re 
capitulation of the sequence in which thé 
need for the information on the chaf 
arose. At this point she introduces # 
chart. If the children understand ; 
feel that the content of the chart is 
to them in getting nearer to the truth ¢ 
the way adults would carry on this partic- 
ular sequence they will incorporate it into) 
their play. The important point to re- 
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member is that she introduces the chart 
after the need for it arises out of the chil- 


: a dren’s play experiences. 
er tym. More often than not, to be sure, that 
hat ul need is brought to the children’s conscious- 


ed thal ness through simple but clarifying discus- 
si sion. Confusion in a play sequence may 
4 be straightened out if the teacher is clear 
“1 in her own mind as to what should have 
<8 happened instead of what did happen and 
‘then helps the children to define their own 
blem and to solve it, often with the 


bute mf) introduction of an appropriate chart. Such 
rt thal discussions which carry the play forward 
ightfg| ae frequently masterpieces of teacher 

| management in matters of timing, choice 
» acum} of Pertinent suggestions from the children 


st gig} 20d firmness of control. 
e. Charts which have been used in various 
| ‘play sequences in first grade are quoted 
. | below together with a corresponding state- 
®| ment of the situation which called for the 


‘PMT chart or other comment: 
ys and} © Traffic Play 
r frag. CuHarT 10 
what (Illustrated with traffic signal) 
cepted Go, Big Car, Go. 
Dppor-| Cuart 11 
he has (Child’s painting of a boat and bridge) 
tera Toot, Toot, Toot, Toot, 
: Go Up, Go Up, 
che Go Up, Big Bridge, 
re Go Under, Big, Big Boat. 
DOE) Farm Play 
P CuartT 12 
en = (Farm scene) 
y 8 Come to the Farm! 
a Come and Buy Eggs! 
ch the Come and Buy Milk! 
hart | Come! Come! Come! 
"S the CHART 13 
| an (Picture of a milkman) 
useful I Sell Milk. 
th of. I Sell Good Milk. 
ari I Sell Fresh Milk. 
: Come and Buy. 
tm Quarts—13c 
O re Pints—8c 
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In their play some of the children ® 
charging as high as a dollar a quart. 
CHart 14 
(Illustrated with eggs of different sizes) 





Cnart 15 
(Picture of two work horses and a farmer). 
Work, Big White Horses, Work! 
Help the Farmer. 
Help the Farmer Work. 
Work, Work, Work! 

During play the horses galloped 
Discussion brought out the fact that horses on 
the farm work. The teacher did not short cir- 
thinking by 
oe 


picture books. 
when a child has read a greed 
be an impetus to further thinking. 
Harbor Play 
CnartT 16 
(Picture of a lighthouse) 
Go Away, Boats, Go Away. 
Big Rocks Are Here! ’ 
To show why a lighthouse was needed. 


CHart 17 
(Picture of tug pushing the big barge) 
Push, Little Tug, Push. 
Push the Big Barge. 
Play had revealed that the children lacked 
information as to the work of a tug. 


CHarT 18 
(Picture of several steamers and tugs) 
Toot! 
Come, Little Tug. 
Come and Push Me. 
Toot! 
Here I Come. 

During dramatic play in the harbor several 
boats needed tugs at the same time and all began 
tooting and tooting. The children needed to 
know that a boat signals the tug with one toot 
and that the tug answers the same way. 
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(Illustrated with a flag) 


I Am Ready to Go. 

A little boy complained that no one came 
to board his liner when it was ready to go. 
During discussion the children said that they 
did not know when the boat was leaving. 


Airplane Play 


CHART 20 
(Picture of an airplane and control tower) 


May We Come In? 
The children needed to know what the pilot 
and co-pilot ask before they may land. 


CHART 21 
‘(Picture of a radio operator) 


All Clear—Runway 6! 


The children needed to know also the correct 
reply to make to the pilot and co-pilot. 


CHART 22 
(Picture of a ticket office of an airport) 


Come to the Airport. 
Come to the Ticket Office. 
Buy a Ticket. 


Some of the children thought that anyone 
who wished might take a trip at any time. This 
bulletin with discussion let them know the 
procedure before boarding an airplane. 


The purposes and limitations of charts 
in the teaching of reading as well as clear 
statements of the criteria for their con- 
struction have been adequately treated in 
various books and pamphlets. This article 
is an attempt to stress the importance of 
the vitality of the responses made to charts 
by children and to suggest techniques for 
developing charts that do get genuine re- 
sponses. As a summary and as a means by 
which the reader may test her own reac- 
tions to the foregoing exposition the fol- 
lowing charts which have played a part in 
the history of primary reading are offered 
for her analysis: 


PHonic CHART 
(Picture of cat, rat, hat) 


See the Cat. 
See the Rat. 
See the Hat. 
Cat, Rat, Hat. 


PRIMER CHART 
(Picture of Spot) 
This Is Spot. 
Spot Is My Dog. 
Spot Can Run. 
Run, Spot, Run. 


Recorp CHART 
(Picture of a bird) 
We Went for a Walk. 
We Saw a Bird. 
We Saw a Little Bird. 


EXPERIENCE CHART 
Stop! 
There Is a Train 
in the Next Block. 
Go Slowly! 
A Train Two Blocks Ahead. 
Go! 
Clear Track Ahead. 


In a train sequence during block play Pete, 
engineer of train No. 2 constantly bumped hi 
engine into the caboose of train No. 1, much to | 
Engineer Susan’s annoyance. In the discussion 


after play the problem arose as to whether one’ 
train could follow so closely upon another with 


safety. If not, how close could one train ap- 
proach the other and how could the engineer” 
tell the situation on the track ahead. After the 
problem was solved the teacher prepared the 
chart and the appropriate signals and the chil- _ 
dren read the chart to get the information they 


needed in using the signals in their play. 4 


From phonic chart to primer chart, fror i 
record chart to experience chart, the mod- 


ern teacher will evaluate continually th ; 


charts she makes for and with the children 
in terms of how meaningful they are in 
helping the children to see some aspect of | 
life more vividly and truthfully than they | 


otherwise would. For this purpose alone 


are they justified. 
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4 classes of exceptional children. 
‘ gram for the study of children of superior 


Can tomorrow’s leaders best be trained by 
grouping them homogeneously on the basis of 
19 and chronological age? Here is an 

iment that everyone concerned with 
education will watch with interest. Miss 
Brumbaugh, principal of Hunter College Ele- 
mentary School, New York City, describes 
bere the physical equipment of the school and 
tells bow the program for these superior 
children is to be enriched. 


UNTER COLLEGE Elementary School 
was designed to afford for those 
students who planned to become 

teachers 2n opportunity to observe and to 
participate in the instruction of young 
children. As the college grew, the campus 
school was unable to accommodate all who 
wished to have practice teaching and many 
students were assigned to public schools 
to gain this type of experience. Present 
students have no difficulty in finding 
schools in New York City where normal, 
dull, or physically handicapped children 
are taught, but there are few classes where 
“superior” or “gifted” children may be 
observed. This is particularly true of 
kindergarten or primary groups, as the 
identification of such children at an early 
age is difficult and they are seldom segre- 
gated before the age of seven or eight. 
Since 1941 students at Hunter College 
of the City of New York have had an 
opportunity to spend one-half their prac- 
tice time in nursery schools or public school 
kindergartens and the other half at Hunter 
College Elementary School where a seven- 
year program has been initiated for several 
This pro- 


intelligence was authorized by the board of 
higher education in the belief that the 
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By FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


\4 School for Gifted Children 


education of such children should begin | as 
early as they can be located. 

Nine groups composed of children from 
three to eight years of age are now included 
in the experimental section of the school. 
Each child has been given Binet and other 
tests recognized as adequate measuring in- 
struments for this purpose and the pupils 
selected for the groups rank in the top one 
per cent of all children of their ages. Ten 
other classes, grades three through six, are 
more heterogeneous, as they entered before 
the new plan was in operation, but the 
median IQ for the entire school of five 
hundred fifty pupils is above 140. The 
median for the two hundred fifty children 
in the experimental group is above 145. 
Thus the students have an opportunity to 
compare;in typical public schools children 
of the same chronological ages in two sit- 
uations, one a controlled group, the other 
non-selected. 


Physical Features 


The physical features of Hunter Col- 
lege Elementary School approach the ideal 
for a school in a large city. The school is 
housed on three floors of a wing of the 
college, a skyscraper completed in 1940. 
Two private elevators bring the children 
directly from the lobby to their own floors. 

There are twenty-two classrooms 
equipped with built-in cloakrooms and 
cabinets and movable furniture of the most 
modern design. All primary classrooms 
have running water; large cork bulletin 
boards; bins under the blackboards for 
storage of charts and large drawings; easels; 
workbenches, and other features found in 
modern school buildings. The greatest 
drawback is that the rooms are inadequate 
in size for an informal program for the 
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twenty-five to thirty pupils in each class. 

Special rooms for art, science, music, 
visual aids and social studies have suitable 
equipment. An unusually large library 
with a platform for dramatizations is used 
for reading, storytelling and small assem- 
blies. Windows on three sides make this 
an unusually bright and cheerful room. 
The art room opens into the library and 
many times the large doors are swung back 
to enable teachers to integrate their studies. 
Several thousand books on the shelves vary 
from picture books for the youngest chil- 
dren to professional books for teachers and 
student teachers. The “study nook” con- 
tains one or more sets of every encyclopedia 
suitable for children. In addition, each 
room has a class library with books not 
duplicated in the main library, for as many 
as desired may be withdrawn and brought 
to the classroom. Twenty juvenile maga- 
zines are subscribed for, and on file are 
others which are written for adults but 
which have interest for children. 

A demonstration room with rising tiers 
of seats is used for groups of visitors who 
cannot be accommodated in the classrooms 
or for groups of pupils desiring audience 
situations. At other periods it is used as a 
music room. 

The kindergarten is a double room 
divided by folding doors, with one side 
used for active play and the other for more 
quiet activities. A music corner, a reading 
alcove and a nature nook are formed by 
means of low screens. There are windows 
on three sides and the room opens onto the 
terrace playground. Graduates of the 
kindergarten department of the college 
have provided colorful, framed pictures, 
a large playhouse and a truck for moving 
cots, $wings and toys. 

The kindergarten kitchen, with sink 
and cupboards at child height, has simple 
equipment for the children to use. It is 
concealed from the main room by sliding 
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panels of cork and blackboards that coye 
a one-way screen. Students may ob v 
the children from this room when it i 
advisable. a 
The toilet and dressing rooms adjou 
the main room and are also used by olde 
children. — 
A mother who is a registered nurse is in 
daily attendance. She keeps in constap 
touch with the teacher of health educat 
who, under the guidance of the school d 
tor, makes frequent surveys of the 
dren’s health needs. In the absence of d 
nurse the infirmary in the college is avail 
able for emergency cases. Other mothen 
serve as volunteer aides and not long afte 
their service began the medical office 
completely re-equipped through donatic 
from the Parents’ Association. 4 
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Enriching the Program 






Blocks, gamés, puzzles, toys and boc : 
suitable for young children are abur 
dant. Materials for creative expressic é 
are those found in any kindergarten, aug.) 
mented by others used by average children 
of older chronological age. Simple scie 
tific equipment is utilized by the youngest 
pupils as well as by the older ones. 

Two of the college gymnasia supp 
ment the outside terrace on the seventh 
floor and are used for games, rhythms 
other recreation. The large terrace 
equipped with slides, jungle gym, sand box 
and similar play materials. Here the young 
children ride their wheeled toys or use the 
workbenches and sawhorses in pleasant 
weather. Easels left outside invite the 
children to paint in the open and from 
time to time outdoor exhibits are held on 
the terrace. Here, too, groups of teachery 
and parents meet for conferences while th 
children play in sight—and sound! : 

The college auditorium, a modern little 
theater, is used once a week by the ele 
mentary school. Smaller assembly pro- 
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are held in one of the gymnasia. 
Fach class has its own portable radio- 
phonograph, the gift of the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation. Slides, microscopes, magazines 
and charts are utilized by the school in 
yarious ways. Motion picture and koda- 
chrome cameras are used to record activi- 
ties within the school. The motion picture 
machine with a sound track is mounted in 
a cabinet that can be rolled by the children 
from room to room. This is used several 
times a week, as many films can be ob- 
tained from local agencies without cost and 
pupils also lend their own films. A bi- 
weekly service arranged by the visual aids 
teachér provides for distribution to teach- 
ers of Medici and other prints from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Dioramas 
and other exhibits from the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History are circulated in 
the same manner. 

The small room planned for a school 
store has been converted into an exchange 
for rubbers and galoshes and a booth for 
the sale of war stamps. 

Hot lunches from the college cafeteria 
are sent to each room on steam tables and 
served in paper containers that can be dis- 
carded, each child being provided with a 
tray or mat to protect the school furniture. 
The youngest pupils have their main meal 
at school, for which china must be used. 

Enrichment rather than acceleration will 
be the goal for instruction, as it is hoped 
that most of these children will remain 
with those of the same chronological age 
throughout the seven-year program. 

No attempt will be made at this time 
to describe the curriculum, since an ad- 


visory committee will guide and evaluate 
the procedures as the experiment ' pro- 
gresses and conclusions will be drawn after 
research studies have been completed. 

Each semester one new group will be 
admitted to replace the one that will enter 
junior high school, so that in a short time 
the school will be composed entirely. of 
pupils with superior mental ability. All 
vacancies are filled by those who have quali- 
fied on the basis established for the pre- 
school groups, plus achievement tests as 
an aid to correct placement. Many of 
these pupils have been accelerated in their ~ 
previous schools so that chronological ages 
are not practicable criteria in the middle 
grades in all cases. 

Thus Hunter College Elementary School 
continues its study of young children who 
may have much to contribute to the solv- 
ing of the problems that will face the next 
generation. The proximity of museums, 
parks and libraries has always provided the 
pupils of this school with many opportu- 
nities to study their environment and to 
engage in firsthand research on a larger 
scale than is feasible in many other locali- 
ties; thus the teachers of these potential 
leaders have had wide experience in areas 
most commonly recommended for bright 
children, and in addition they have a broad 
cultural and educational background due 
to the requirements set for instructors in 
the college. The study has the aid and en- 
couragement of many persons who believe 
that democracy doés not mean giving the 
same opportunities to all but giving to each 
the opportunities that he can use with 
profit. 


G.. ME the aviator’s metal eye 


To hunt bright hope beyond the rainy sky, 


To find beyond river and hill 


Tomorrow’s flying weather and a field to land. 
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Preliminary Plans IT HAS BEEN CUS- 
for Childhood Education tomary the last 
in 1944-45 three years for the 

Chairman of the 
Board of Editors and the Editor to meet early 
in January to make a tentative outline of con- 
tent for the next year’s issues of CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTion. On January third, fourth and 
fifth, an outline for 1944-45 issues was de- 
veloped from the suggestions received from 
members of the Board of Editors. These sug- 
gestions arrived at intervals during our con- 
ference. When we seemed to have exhausted 
the possibilities from these suggestions and our 
own thinking, the mailbox would be visited 
and out would come another letter to start us 
off again. We have found this way of work- 
ing to be pleasant and stimulating. 

You will remember that 1944-45 issues will 
complete a three-year plan devoted to the cen- 
servation of human resources... In 1942-43 
we attempted to define what our human re- 
sources are. This year (1943-44) we are con- 
sidering the conservation of human resources 
through the disciplines that make for world 
citizenship. How we can make better use of 
human resources in an era of peace seems a 
fitting conclusion to the three-year plan. 

Since so much research has been done in the 
field of early childhood education we have de- 
veloped some generalizations about children. 
These generalizations have many “folk” in- 
terpretations which vary at times considerably 
from the interpretations made by those who 
have studied children most effectively. So, 
in the light of the suggestions made by members 
of the Board of Editors, we decided that one 
of the best ways to use our human resources 
to better advantage—both to the individual 
and society—would be to choose some of these 
generalizations and to present interpretations 
of them in the light of the best we know about 
children and society’s needs: Interpretations 
of these generalizations we hope will develop 
greater appreciations of children and bring 
about better ways of helping them make the 
most of their abilities. : 

These generalizations are proposed: All chil- 
dren are human beings. All children grow. 
All children learn. All children express emo- 
tions. All children are alike. All children are 
different. All children have certain inalienable 
rights. As a concluding issue for the year, a 
consideration of the interdependency of all of 
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us upon each of us seems to offer challeng 
possibilities. One issue remains unplangr 
This tentative outline will be rabeniced 
members of the Board of Editors, to many ¢ 
sons who attended the A.C.E. workshops lag 
simmer, to publications representatives and 
to others for criticism and evaluation. . 
Board of Editors will appreciate your sug : 
tions, and will make use of them in further di 
velopment of the content. Does the out 
as sketched here seem to have possibilities? 
it give you the help you need? 
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Ten Outstanding 1N A RECENT ISSUE of 
Educational Events Edpress News Letter 
of 1943 


ten outstanding educ - 
tional events for 19: 43 | 
were listed. Here is the list with one suggem | 
tion for 1944: 4 

1. The U. S. Senate debates on Federal td 
to education. * 

2. Education’s acceptance of the challen % 
for international planning as exemplified i in the 
Harpers Ferry meeting. (Reported in CHILD. 
Hoop EpucaTIon, December 1943.) 

3. The teacher shortage, the trend to lowe 
teaching standards to supply teachers, and the 
drop in teacher-training enrollments. 

4. The trend toward equalization of salaries 
of Negro and white teachers. Litigation con- 
cerning this matter has taken place in pract ri 
cally every state maintaining separate educ 
tional facilities for the races. In the nsec 
of instances Negro teachers won their point by | 
consent decrees. 

5. The Osborne Committee Report, recom. 
mending a billion dollar educational program ” 
for returning veterans, and the introduc 
of S. 1509 by Senator Thomas—the bill wih 
carries these recommendations. 

6. Developments in Latin American educa 
tional relations as shown in a significant study | 
by the American Council on Education of he 
manner in which our textbooks deal with Latin 
America and the first meeting of ministers of 
education in the New World in Panama. 

7. The army specilized training programs, | 

8. America’s awakening to the need for | 
technical education. 

9. The disappearance of the NYA. 


*@ 
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Editor’s Desk 


10. The spirited response of teachers to the 
NE.A. War and Peace Fund Campaign. 

Another event ranked as outstanding by con- 
tributors to the above list was “getting more 
teachers into community and industrial ac- 
tivity—such as summer and part-time war 
work—with consequent and far-reaching re- 
gults in broader attitudes and public accept- 


ance. 
If you were making a list of the outstanding 


educational events in your community for 
1943, what would it contain? In some com- 
munities the establishment of centers to care 
for the children of working mothers would be 
listed. In others, the lack of such services to 
children would be listed as one of the major 
tragedies. As we plan for 1944 let us be 
sure that one of the outstanding events will 
be the achievement of some important service 
for children—a service that is uniquely theirs. 


Child Labor at AN INFORMAL MEETING in 
Manifesto New York City, January third. 

representatives of several national 
organizations and specialists in child labor prob- 
lems issued a child labor manifesto for the pur- 
pose of initiating action to protect children 
from exploitation in local communities. With 
the manifeste national organizations are sending 
to their local members a folder listing specific 
activitics that community organizations work- 
ing together can undertake. Among the sug- 
gestions are: 

1. The organization of a local advisory 
council on child labor. 

2. The organization of a stay-in-school cam- 
paign. 

3. The initiation of action to extend voca- 
tional counselling services in schools. 

4. Surveys of work school children are doing 
outside of school hours. 

§. The consideration of the need for coop- 
érative school and part-time work programs. 
6. The reduction of illegal employment. 
7. A check on health examinations for em- 

ployment. 

8. Work on special phases of child labor 
that are serious in the community such as night 
work in bowling alleys, ushering in theatres, 
and work as waiters in all-night lunch rooms. 
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A particular appeal to parents and 
it is suggested, might help to keep 
and young people from working at night or 
in unsuitable jobs.’ Discussion for em- 


ployed young people may be 


part-time work. Such meetings may be used 
as an opportunity for vocational guidance and 
may help to modify and improve present school- 
work programs, 

Further infoqmenion, 00. 000 Fearne Uae 
suggestions as to how it may be organized, 
information as to what other communities are 
doing and bibliographical references are being 
prepared for use of local organizations by the 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


The April Issue WE ARE ANTICIPATING the 
April issue with a great 
deal of pleasure. We like it for two reasons 
—the way in which the material was compiled 
and the nature and quality of the content. 
The A.C.E. Committee on Intercultural Rela- 
tions, of which Elizabeth Neterer is chairman, 
has contributed most of the content. It is the 
first time that the work of an A.C.E. com- 
mittee has supplied the content for an issue of 
CHILDHOop EpucaTion, and the first time 
some of the material has ever appeared in print. 
Helen Reynolds, Margaret Mead, William G. 
Carr and Ralph Hancock are other contributors 
to this issue. Be sure to read the Next Month 
column about it on the content page of this 
issue. 


Reading List 
on the Four Freedoms 


The Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Demo- 
cratic National Com- 
mittee has prepared a forty-seven page reading 
list on the Four Freedoms. The material is 
divided into five sections. The first contains 
references to books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles dealing collectively with the Four Free- 
doms. The remaining four sections deal with 
each of them separately. The longest section 
is that on Freedom from Want, because of the 
wide range of topics it covers: international 
economic cooperation, demobilization problems, 
social security, food and nutrition, housing and 
urban planning. The list was compiled by Leisa 
Bronson and Elaine Exton. Single copies may 
be obtained free on request to The Women’s 
Division of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, Mayflower Hotel, Washington '6, D. C. 
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who have left school as well as for those doing 








Books FOR TEACHERS... 






Editor, CLARA BELLE BAK 








THE SUBSTANCE OF MENTAL HEALTH. 
By George H. Preston, M.D. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1943. Pp. 147. 
$1.75. 


A great deal of helpful wisdom is packed into 
the pages of this little book; wisdom which if 
absorbed by the teacher should help to increase 
her understanding of her pupils, of the parents 
of her pupils and, perhaps most important, of 
herself. The book should also stimulate her to 
further reading, for it would be only as she 
might explore more fully the basic concepts 
underlying an understanding and analysis of 
the factors having to do with mental health 
that she would hopefully build up a dynamic 
and functioning awareness of mental hygiene. 
In these particular days when everyone is try- 
ing to find his way through the complexities 
and contraditions of our modern culture and is 
trying to build up an inner security which will 
help keep the edges from wearing too thin, any 
book which might increase understanding of 
self and others is doubly welcome. 

“Why do some of us achieve mental health 
and others fail?” inquires Dr. Preston in his 
opening paragraph. ‘Why do difficulties which 
look very much alike on the surface seem in- 
surmountable to me and completely trivial to 
you? Why do you see hope shining in the spot 
where I see only despair? Something must 
tip the balance.” He then proceeds to de- 
scribe the basic principles which might operate, 
primarily within the family situation, to help 
the individual to attain mental health or which 
might keep him from attaining it. 

In his second chapter, “Children Grow Up 
in Families,” Dr. Preston develops most in- 
terestingly the idea of the omnipotence of the 
human infant. He shows how as the years go 
by the child becomes more and more aware 
of the world about him and his position in it 
and how he is able to grow up only as he moves 
from ‘his comfortable and dominating occu- 
pancy of the very center of his universe to the 
edge of it. The ways in which he is helped or 
hindered so far as this awareness is concerned 
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have to do with what he learns of obed 
of authority, of cooperation and competiti 
of what to expect of people, of what sex is lik 
as well as the way in which his parents may, 
may not be able to “let go” of him emotionalf 
as he grows toward adulthood. I 
In the final chapter the writer presents | 
concept of the structure of mental health 
Rising from a horizontal base of heredity ag 
physical condition are three vertical colums 
—affection, praise, consistency—which togeth 
help to bring about personal security, a 
necessity to the attainment of mental he. 
“Within this structure children must be gi 
a chance to live and learn. They must ¢ 


and fail, be hurt by failure, and comforted 


secure affection. They should have a ch: 


to express anger and hatred and love and f 


before these become overpowering emotions’ 


They should learn about people and about sex.’ 


They should learn a mother tongue, a set a 


values and standards useful in the world ia 
which they live. Within this structure ¢ 
should practice being adults. Finally, ¢ 


should learn to build a structure of their own.” 


I was intrigued by the Van Loon-esque d 
ings which preceded the chapters and curt 
to know the author’s reasons for clothing 
females in his drawings while permitting 
males to stride through the pages in the si 
plicity of nudity. Ali 


Perry. New York: Harper and Brothem, 
1943. Pp. 136. $1.50, ; 


Miss Perry, director of the nursery 
Riverside Baptist Church, New York City, 
made a real contribution to the understan¢ 
of adult-child relationships. In her fo 
she strikes the note which permeates the bool 
that the child and the adult both are. pec 


and as such are worthy of respect from ¢ h 


other, and that both are moving toward greai ct 
maturity—the child with less experience thai 
the grownup. With this statement as a b 
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ice H. Merriam, Psychia 
tric Social Worker, Instructor of Sociology 
Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff, New York: 


CHILDREN NEED ADULTS. By Ruth Daw 3 


3 
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one can imagine how wholesome is her chapter 
on discipline, which she defines as the attain- 
ment of a sound and sane adjustment between 
two personalities—the parent or teacher and 
the child. “A mature person understands the 
meaning of being human. He recognizes that 
neither he nor his children can be perfect, yet 
he accepts responsibility.” 

Miss Perry suggests a sensible middle-road 
discipline, not shirking the fact that some ways 
are unacceptable to family or nursery school 
standards and that quiet expulsion from the 
group is occasionally necessary. She carries 
her thesis into the establishment of routine 
habits where she urges the gradual but definite 
reduction of the adult role as the child grows in 
ability to direct himself. 


With intelligent suggestions on fostering 
positive interests in science and art which will 


ol 


help the parent to carry the child out of 
and into wider realms, the discussion 
naturally to the beginnings of 
frank, helpful treatment of this 
fill the need so keenly felt by 


they themselves feel or would 
Miss Perry’s long experience in a 
sery school and kindergarten i 
rich experience in guiding children 
paths. Throughout the book much use 
of illustrations drawn from the actual 
the children whom she has known so intima 
during the years. One becomes so in 
in Dicky and Wilbur, Jean and Edna, 

others, that it would have been gratifying 
have had.a longer discussion of each child and 
to have followed him through the successive 
stages of his growth——Maery V. Gutteridge, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Educational Books for Boys and Girls 


THE RANCH BOOK. By Miriam Blanton 
Huber, Frank Seely Salisbury, and Arthur I. 
Gates. Illustrated by Fred Ludekens. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943, Pp. 
160. $.76. 


RUSTY WANTS A DOG. By Miriam Blen- 
ton Huber, Frank Seely Salisbury, and Ar- 
thur I. Gates. Illustrated by Meg Woblberg. 
The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. 192. 
$.80. 

The Ranch Book is the primer and Rusty 
Wants a Dog is volume one of the Core- 
Vocabulary Readers. Each book contains one 
complete and continuous story written in words 
familiar to six- and seven-year-olds. ' Lively 
realistic incidents are illustrated by drawings in 
black and white and in color. 


HERE AND THERE WITH HENRY. By 
James S. Tippett. Illustrated by Helen Torrey. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1943. Pp. 250. $1.00, 

Here and There with Henry, a second reader, 
follows other books in the series: Henry and the 
Garden, Stories about Henry and Henry and 
His Friends. Interesting stories of Henry’s 


good times in the country acquaint the reader. 


with some of the occupations and industries of 
his community. Attractive drawings, many in 
full color, enliven the text. 
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THE WISHING WELL. By Selma Coughlen 
and Mabel O’Donnell. Illustrated by Florence 
and Margaret Hoopes. Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1943. Pp. 
128. $.72. 

This newcomer among The Alice and Jerry 
Books is a “parallel primer” intended for use 
after the reading of the basic primer, Day In 
and Day Out. Simple little stories of happen- 
ings on Gay Street are given charm by delight- 
ful illustrations in full color. The arrange- 
ment of pictures on opposite pages is interesting. 


YOUNG AUDUBON. By Miriam E. Mason. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1943. Pp. 198. $1.50. 

LOUISA ALCOTT. By Jean Brown Wagoner. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1943. Pp. 185. $1.50. 


DANIEL BOONE. By Augusta Stevens. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1943. Pp. 194. $1.50. 

Three more books have been added to the 
unique series telling stories of the childhood of 
famous Americans. Miriam E. Mason who pre- 
viously told the story of Mark Twain: Boy of 
Old Missouri now gives us the tale of Young 
Audubon: Boy Naturalist, recounting his boy- 
hood adventures with birds in Haiti and later 


in France and America. 
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Brown Wagoner, author of the first 
book about a girl to appear in the series, tells 
the whimsical tale of Louisa Alcott: Girl of 
Old Boston. 

The adventures of Daniel Boone: Boy Hunter 
are told by Augusta Stevenson with the same 
qualities'of suspense and dramatic action which 
characterize her earlier stories of Abe Lincoln, 


* Simplicity of style, clear type, and frequent 
illustrations, make these books available for the 
later primary children as well as for middle 
school boys and girls. 


OUR HOME AND OUR WORLD. By Ella 
H. Hay and Dessalee Ryan Dudley. Drawings 
by Mildred Lyon Hetherington, Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1943. Pp. 263. 
$1.12. 

This rather large book is intended for use as 

a “primary social studies geography text to 
meet today’s requirements.” Basic understand- 
ings about our food and drink, our clothing, 
our homes, our travels and messages are de- 
veloped by readable stories, large black and 
white photographs, and a few drawings. Teach- 
ers who do not care to use a social-studies text 
at the later primary level will still find the ma- 
terial usable in connection with the children’s 
own units of experiences. 


LOOK AND LEARN. By Wilbur L. Beau- 
champ and Gertrude Crampton, Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1943. Pupils’ 
E@‘tion, 72 pages of four-color pictures, 
$.84. Teachers’ Edition, 109 pages, $.84. 
Look and Learn is a first grade science book 

using “only pictures around which to build 
an entire year’s science course.” The book fol- 
lows a trend in primary teaching toward de- 
veloping fact-language relationships before ex- 
pecting the child to use printed symbols 
extensively. The Teachers’ Edition gives many 
suggestions for activities which would acquaint 
the child with a variety of real animals, ma- 
chines, weather manifestations, and plants— 
their likenesses and differences and their oral 
language labels. Further opportunity for oral 
language growth is afforded in the discussion 
and ification of the pictures. 
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HEALTH PROGRESS. By Charles C. Wiles 
John L. Bracken, Helen B. Pryor, and Jo 
C. Almack. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mery 
Company, 1943. Pp. 368. a 
The American Health Series of which Heel 

Progress is the seventh volume offers a separa 

book for each grade, 1-9, with the aim of ma 

ing “health education effectively influence ¢ 
day-by-day living of boys and girls on varig 

levels of their growth and development.” , 

functioning health program for home 3 

school is developed, with “provision for fle 

bility and for the adaptation of health behayig 
to individual differences.” In this volume, ™ 
in earlier books of the series, the authors have} 
given particular attention to concreteng 
vividness, basic pupil interests and factors 
difficulty. Four-color process bleed illustratigj 

are offered in all books of the series. a 


HALE AND HEARTY. By Clifford Le 
Brownell and Jesse Feiring Williams. Ne 
York: American Book Company, 1943. Ph 
303. $.92. : 


ACTIVE AND ALERT. By Clifford Te 
Brownell and Jesse Feiring Williams. New 
York: American Book Company, 1943. 
311. $.96. 


LIVING AND DOING. By Clifford Le 
Brownell and Jesse Feiring Williams. New 
York: American Book Company, 1943. Ph. 
346. $1.00. 

TRAINING FOR LIVING. By Clifford Le 
Brownell and Jesse Feiring Williams. New 
York: American Book Company, 1943. Ph 
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347. $1.04. 4 

These four books, providing health texts for 
grades five, six, seven and eight in the series 
Health of Our Nation, stress public 
professional health service, and social welfate 
and enjoyment, as well as basic essentials for 
personal health and efficiency. They follow 
four volumes for the early grades, giving | 
simple story form important facts needed ft 
healthful living. The middle and upper bool 
of the series include in addition to reading ms 
terial questions and problems for discussion am 
suggestions of things to do. Original drawinj 
illustrate the series, with the introduction ¢ 
some photographs in the later books. 
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Editor, MAKGARET HAMPEL 


Bulletin AND PAMPHLETS... 








Functional Education 


Can schools teach children to improve their 
own living conditions? Is it possible to change 
the eating habits and the clothing and housing 
standards of entire families through education 
of the children? Three experiments made by the 
Sloan Foundation in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, the University of Ver- 
mont, and the University of Florida provide 
an afhirmative answer to these questions and 
prove that education can bring about social 
change. The groundwork of the Sloan Foun- 
dation experiments was laid before World War 
Il. The significance of these experiments has 
been greatly increased by the growing aware- 
ness that certain basic needs of people must 
be met if a country is to be well fed, well 
clothed and well housed. The importance of 
such experiments will extend into the post-war 
period. 

The University of Kentucky and the Sloan 
Foundation have been conducting experiments 
on food for four years. The documentary 
sound films, “And So They Live,” and “The 
Children Must Learn,” show the initial situa- 
tion, needs and, to some extent, a plan of ac- 
tion. It has been long enough since the be- 
ginning of the study to evaluate some of the 
results. The day-in and day-out diet of pork, 
potatoes, corn pone and coffee has been changed 
through changes in the school curriculum, The 
teachers, with the guidance of agricultural and 
educational experts, have written materials that 
deal directly with possible changes in home 
living and that encourage projects to change 
the eating habits of children and adults. Here 
are the titles of these materials. All of them 
may be secured from the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, in booklet form, lithoprinted, 
illustrated, and costing fifteen cents each except 


where otherwise indicated: 


FOOD FROM OUR LAND SERIES: “On 
the Farm,” “We Plan a Garden,” “Turning 
the Soil,” “Sowing in the Sunshine,” “The 
Garden Grows,” “Garden Enemies,” “Vege- 
tables on Parade,” “When Winter Comes,” 
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“Teachers’ Manual.” Easy readers for pri- 
mary grades. 

THE SMITH FAMILY SERIES: “Planning 
the Farm,” “The Smiths’ New Garden,” 
“Improving the Garden,” “A Fish Pond,” 
“Fishing in Our Pond,” “Sorghum Time,” 
“Buzz, Buzz,” “Glen Can Walk,” “Fruits, 
Nuts and Berries,” “Fun at the Fair,” 
“Teachers’ Manual.” For primary grades. 


THE CHICKEN SERIES: “John Learns 
About Chickens,” “Kinds of Chickens,” 
“John Raises Chickens,” “Storing Eggs and 
Chickens,” “Glossary,” ‘Teachers’ Guide.” 
Readers for intermediate grades. 


MISCELLANEOUS GROUP: “Let’s Learn | 
About Goats,” “Lucky Twins,” “Lucky 
You,” “Health and Happiness,” ““The Straw- 
berry Patch,” “Write It Right,” ‘Teachers’ 
Guide.” 


SONGS: ‘We Will Sing One Song.” The 
songs deal with foods and related themes. 


Twenty-five cents. 


THE STORY OF THE EXPERIMENT: “The 
School Curriculum and Economic Improve- 
ment,” by Maurice Seay and Harold Clark. 
“A Work Conference for Rural Teachers,” 
by Maurice Seay and Leonard E. Meece. Bal- 
letins of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. 
XIII, Nos. 1 and 4. Fifty cents each. 
Experiments to bring about desirable changes 

in clothing standards are being conducted in 
a similar way at the University of Vermont. 
The titles of the booklets which were prepared 
as reading materials for use in the schools in- 
dicate the content and scope of the Vermont 
study. They may be purchased from the De- 
partment of Vocational Education, University 
of Vermont, Burlington. (Ask for a price 
list.) Most of the bulletins are typed or writ- 
ten in manuscript, and then duplicated. 


CLOTHING STUDIES: “Johnny On the 
Spot,” compiled and illustrated by Myrtle 
Baldwin; “Helps on the Care of Clothing in 
School”; “Rhymes in Reason”; “From Old 
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to New”; “Tales From the Salvage Can”; 
“Bob and Bab Get New Shoes”; “Shoes Go 
to School”; “Repairing Shoes”; “A Stitch 
in Time”; “A Survey of Some Clothing 
Conditions of Three Hundred Nineteen Fam- 
ilies Having Children in School in Eight 
Selected Rural Vermont Communities,” a 
booklet to describe the background of the 
experiments in the summer session workshop 
course, University of Vermont. 


Experiments to bring about changes in hous- 
ing standards are being carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. The approach to the study 
is similar to that of the Kentucky and Ver- 
mont studies. The number of titles of publica- 
tions on housing is too extensive to include here 
but we suggest that you write for the mimeo- 
graphed booklet, “Horizon Materials for Schools 
of Today and the Post-War World,” which 
lists them and which is available without 
charge. The booklet may be obtained from 
the Project in Applied Economics, College of 
Education, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


In evaluating the work of these three experi- 
mental centers it is well to point out that 
schools should not lose sight of the spiritual 
needs of children and adults. There is a great 
danger that the experiences provided in and 
through a school curriculum built upon basic 


@ 


Music All About Us 


(Continued from page 319) 


“We can make some lovely Pipes o’ Pan,” I 
said, showing her where the holes could be cut. 
“We can make big pipes and little pipes.” 

“These two rocks sort of ring when I hit 
them together on the flat sides, but they make 
an empty sound when I do it sideways,” ob- 
served Tess, a real experimenter. 

One look at the eager faces around me indi- 
cated that today’s adventure in nature sounds 
was only a beginning. They, too, were “seeing” 
nature and feeling a new awareness. 

So far no “outside” music has been intro- 
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needs may neglect the growing needs for en 
ative endeavors. It is true that as a nation} 
are discovering that we can provide enog 
food for our own people, for our armed fore 
and some to share with people of war-te 
countries. We have every reason to belie 
that we can also provide the “finer” thin 
life in terms of creative value. 4 
The interest in the three experiments hg 
extended to other states and even to other ng 
tions. It is important to keep in mind that 
similar experiments should grow out of { 
particular environments and should not dug 
cate the three studies mentioned. 4 
Reading materials. might well grow out @ 
the projects and in turn react to bring aboy 
added changes. It is to be questioned that 
writing of the material alone should be ¢ 
approach rather than the initiation of the & 
perience through the development of awareng 
of need. 4 
The Kentucky booklets show the develop 
ment on the part of teachers of an amazin 
skill in writing for children. The story con 
tent of the Vermont booklets is excellent by 
the recording and duplication are very poor, 
especially in the materials done in manuscript 
writing. They seem to violate what we have 
learned about the importance of large, clear 
materials for young children. 4 
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duced. Mary’s rhythmic pattern tapped out 
with the eucalyptus bark has been the only 
musical attempt. There will be many free exe 
pressions of rhythm as the materials come im 
Now the interest is focused solely upon finding 
the materials and becoming acquainted with 
their sound possibilities. How soon the child 
will indicate a desire to bring these various 
materials together to produce music one cannot 
say. They are developing a deep awareness @ 
sounds in the world about them, not only in th 
quiet woods but in the noisy city. I am waite 
ing and listening for the next step. 
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By MARY. E. LEEPER 








i 
—— "a New A.C.E. Branches 

8 Ayrora-Lawrenceburg Association for Childhood Edu- 
nts Raj cation, Indiana 
her mg § Orange Association for Childhood Education, Texas 
that al Reinstated: Nacogdoches County Association for Child- 
of 7 hood Education, Texas , 


SUPE Blanche Barse 

, Blanche Barse, 2 member of the Association 
for Childhood Education for many years and 
past president of the Superior, Wisconsin, 
A.CE., died suddenly on January 22. Miss 
Barse taught in the public schools and at Miss 
Wood’s Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
in Minneapolis before going to Superior State 
Teachers College in 1921. The words of R. C. 
Williams, president of the college, will find an 
echo in the hearts of those who knew her: 

The qualities of successful teaching are not formally 
acquired by any quantity of study or training. They 
begin in a foundation of character and personal strength 
and through constant cultivation they mature into such 


an individual . . . With such fine personal qualities it 
is to be expected’ that she would be a great teacher. 


Lillie R. Ernst 

Members of the Association for Childhood 
Education will learn with regret of the death 
of Lillie R. Ernst of St. Louis, Missouri, on 
December 6. Miss Ernst was one of the found- 
ers of the National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation, which in 1930 merged with the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union to form the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education. Her active 
interest carried over into the work of the Asso- 
ciation and she attended a number of its na- 
tional conferences. 

Miss Ernst’s record in the field of childhood 
education is a brilliant one, as is her record of 
community and organization service. She was 
the first woman in the history of the St. Louis 
School Board to hold the position of assistant 
superintendent of schools, and took part in the 
work of many organizations, both local and 
national. 

For six years before her retirement in 1941, 
Miss Ernst was principal of Blewett High 
School in St. Louis. The school publication, 
The Griffin, says of her: 
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Her long list of activities: marks her as a great and broad. 
minded woman .. . Her entire personality made her 
an unforgettable character to know. 


The 1944 A.C.E. Annual Meeting 


fense Transportation in Washington. As in 


this and asked to consider what should be done. 
As a result the following statement was sent 
to branches and individual voting members 
(life members, committee members, and inter- 


are increasing in seriousness. At the same time members 
of the board are keenly aware of the importance of 
considering the needs of children in this war period 
they believe that a limited number of 
over the country need to assemble to (1) inform each 
other of conditions in their respective communities and 
sections, (2) be informed and carry back to their com- 
munities and sections information affecting the education 
and welfare of children, at the national level, and (3) 
lend their counsel and guidance in the formulation 
future policies and definite programs of action to 
administered by international officers. and committees 
the future welfare of children. 


This statement was accompanied by a ques- 
tionnaire on such subjects as: 

Shall the A.C.E. hold a restricted meeting? 

Would your branch consent to be limited, to one 
delegate? ‘ 

Would your branch be likely to send a delegate? 

Would you as an individual voting member be likely 
to attend? 

What subjects should be discussed at such a meeting? 


The replies received so far indicate that plans 
for a restricted meeting should go forward; 
that attendance should be limited to the indi- 
vidual voting members and one delegate from 
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each A.C.E. local branch and state association. 
The time and place, to be set by the interna- 
tional A.C.E. executive board, will probably be 
Washington, D. C., sometime in April. 

Details of the program and of registration 
have yet to be worked out, but each branch 
president and each individual voting member 
will receive in ample time a registration blank 
and other information. Please do not mail 
your registration request until you have this 
material. 


Emergency Maternity and Infant Care 


The Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, in response to a resolution adopted 
by the executive board of the American Aca- 
emy of Pediatrics, called a conference in 
Washington on December 10 and 11, 1943, on 
the emergency maternity and infant care pro- 
gram for the wives and infants of enlisted men 
in the armed forces. 

The first day of the conference was given 
over to full discussion by the official delegates 
of the various organizations of the purpose of 
the emergency maternity and infant care pro- 
gram as provided for in the act of Congress 
and the policies under which the program is 
being administered by the Children’s Bureau. 
On the second day a detailed’ statement of 
‘proposed policies was presented to the confer- 
ence for discussion. The conference made 
many recommendations which officials of the 
Bureau stated would be given full consideration 
in making policy revisions. 

At the close of the meeting a resolution 
offered by a representative of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics was adopted which 
stated the value of free expression of opinion 
by official representatives or interested agencies 
as evidenced by the conference and suggested 
that “future governmental conferences, na- 
tional, state and local, involving medical serv- 
ices, be similarly composed of the official rep- 
resentatives of professions rendering these serv- 
ices and of the groups receiving them, and 
thereby create in the public interest Mutual 
confidence, cooperation, and good will between 


governmental and medical agencies.” 


Child Care Radio Program 


The Baby Institute is a child care program 
broadcast by the Blue Network Monday 
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through Friday, from 10:30 to 10:45 4, 
Eastern War Time, in an effort to relieve 
current doctor shortage and the s 
physicians working on the home front. Big 
members of the Institute include em 
pediatricians and psychiatrists who - offer § 
advice, knowledge and experience. 


During the broadcasts child care pre 
and answers to letters from listeners are 
cussed. Guest authorities in child med 
and education are interviewed Monday theo 
Thursday by Jessie Stanton, consulting dj 
tor of Harriet Johnson Nursery School, a 
Friday board members and guests particig 
in a round table forum. j 


Child Welfare Congress of El Salvador — 


The Child, monthly publication of the Ch 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
brings this news from El Salvador: 


The First National Child Welfare Congress of 
Salvador was held in San Salvador, the capital g 
November 4-7, 1943. The Congress was organized: 
the White Cross, a private child welfare agency, om) 
occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary, as a means 
stimulating interest in the welfare of children. 


In addition to residents of El Salvador, persons att 
ing the Congress included a representative of the 
Children’s Bureau . . . of Costa Rica and a representa 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, stationed at’ 
time in Costa Rica. : 

After a reading of reports and discussion of 
child welfare problems, the Congress passed resoluth 
asking, among other things, for the drafting of a € 
dren’s Code as a charter of childhood’s rights; the ¢ 
ment of laws for the protection of employed mothers 4 
children; the establishment of a system of social i 
ance; better protection of the health of young ch 
and provision of low cost hygienic housing. 4 

A recommendation was also made that the count 


the American International Institute for the Pro 
Childhood. 


Ninth Pan American Child Congress 


Announcement has been made that the’ 
ternational Council of the American Inter 
tional Institute for the Protection of Child! 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in agreement with 
governing board of the Pan American Usi 
has designated Caracas, Venezuela, as the g 
and the second half of December 1946 as 1 
time for the Ninth Pan American Child ¢ ° 
gress. The Government of Venezuela has si 
fied its approval. 

(Continued on page 340) 
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Effective 
Sound 
Dependable 


Meeting the teacher's 
every need 













YOU CAN MAKE IT 


Things To Do With Scissors and Paste 
By Newkirk and Zutter 


Children love to make things! Here is a book that will give them the 
rich and broadening experience of creative work, using only paper and 
cardboard for materials, and tools that will be found in every classroom. 
This is a big book, grammed with ingenious ideas for making useful and 
beautiful articles, toys, decorations, costumes, games, etc. It is simply 
written, and large full-page charts illustrate each step of every project. 
Most important of all, your children will love it. Their eyes will pop 
with delight as they discover how many fascinating things they can 
make with scissors and paste. 





Write now for complete information. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPAN ¥Y i 


New York Chicago San Francisco 











New Ideas of Learning, 
Simpler Levels of Reading 
ARE BUILT INTO 

The New — 
CURRICULUM 


FOUNDATION SERIES 


Primary content books correlated 
with the New Basic Readers— 
William S. Gray, Reading Director 





During a science lesson with LOOK AND LEARN a * 


ot 


Coming from the press this spring: q 
ALL AROUND US — picture-method THREE FRIENDS — second-grade book  |f 


book for second-grade science, to follow in the new health and personal-develop- 
Look and Learn ment program, to follow Good Times 


Write for detailed information. 


_ SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


cee CHICAGO 5 eum ATLANTA 3emmeme DALLAS | eee NEW YORK 10 
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D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY'S 


growing list now includes sound, attractive, 
series in Language, Reading, Arithmetic, Social Studies, — 
Health and Safety, and Handwriting, as well as a lar a 
group of colorful supplementary readers cc ting 
fo major curriculum themes, with many new books 
in preparation. 


READING FOR INTEREST 
A complete basal reading series of distinguished literary 
content and great charm, designed to stimulate enjoy- 
ment of reading and growth in reading power. Gr. 1-6. — 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
A scientifically planned and graded program which 
effectively utilizes the child’s natural desire to speak 
and write. Gr. 3-8. 


OUR GROWING WORLD 
A sound, modern social studies program, built on the 
child’s relation to his world, constantly widening his 
social understandings. Gr. 1-3 (4-6 in preparation). 


HEALTH - SAFETY - GROWTH 
Expert guidance for the teacher in establishing and 
maintaining a sound, wholesome health and safety: pro- 
gram. Emphasizes health for enrichment of living. 
Gr. 3-8. 








PRINT HANDWRITING 
This modern functional program combines materials for 
handwriting, reading, and pupil activities, teaching 
handwriting skills simply and effectively. Gr. 1-3. 


Colorful Supplementary Readers 
New World Neighbors Series (20 titles including 4 new books) 


it _ Walt Disney Story Books (9 books, including Bambi just published) 


Our Animal Story Books (6 pre-primers in the series) 
Our Animal Books (7 books in the series) 








Heath Offices: 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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MOR-PLA 


JUMBO-BLOX 


If You Teach Nursery School, 
Kindergarten or Early Primary Grade 


You Need These Blox! 


90% of teachers cooperating in our 


No material offers greater 
possibilities for 


classroom activities than 


TOTEM 


Construction and Poster Paper. 

This paper is available 
and is stocked at convenient 

points by leading school supply 
distributors. To teachers 
we will gladly send color 
charts also name of your 

nearest source of supply, on request. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


128 S. Sangamon St. 10 East 40th St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


NEWS NOTES 
(Continued from page 336) 


China Book Week 


In cooperation with the Office of War In 
formation, the International Relations Board 
of the American Library Association is 
soring a China Book Week, to be observed ig 
school, college and public libraries, rm 
25-31, 1944. School and public libraries wi 
plan lecture programs, film showings and spe 
cial Chinese book festivals in cooperation ¥ : 
teachers. The Office of War Information will 
issue Library War Guide No. 3, available t 
school librarians, in which will be outli 
program suggestions and sources of material 
This and other materials may be obtained « a 
rect from OWI, and related packets on Ching” 
are offered by the U. S. Office of Education 
The A.L.A. Bulletin for January 1944 com) 
tains detailed plans for observance of Ching’ 
Book Week. 

British Book Week was observed in Octe 
1943 and Russian Book Week is scheduled { 
May 1-7, 1944. 


North Africa and the East 


The U. S. Office of Education announces 
“An annotated List of Inexpensive Publications | 
on North Africa and the Middle and Near’ 
East,” which gives information on recent pub- 
lications of interest to teachers of the his- 
tory, life, customs and products of these regions. 
Copies may be secured without charge by 
writing to the U. S. Office of Education, Fed- 
erai Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C) 





NED FOX-BLOX 


The original self locking Fox-Blox. No rods or 
bolts. Prices $50-$100-$135, F.O.B. Petoskey, Mich. 


Sold direct. Write for Circular. 


NED FOX-BLOX 
Petoskey Michigan 











y 107 Third Ave. N. F 
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University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 


The Illman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teachers. For information 
regarding courses and dormitories write: 
Office, IIiman-Carter Unit, Box M 
4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIRECTORY OF TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOLS 




















Perry Kindergarten Norma! School 
Founded in 1898 by Annie Moseley 


and —— teaching. Univ. credits lead to 
degree. Special one-year course for 
training children in the home. Limited enroll- 
ment. Send for 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
12 Huntington Ave., Reom 312 Boston, Mass. 














THE FANNIE A. SMITH 


TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 
Three and Four Year Courses 


Work Accepted Toward Gniversite Credits 
Apply to FANNIE A. SMITH 
1124 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 








2017 BRYANT AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
STELLA LOUISE WOOD, Principal 


pags ey 5 oA Graduates are in thirty- 
two states, Hawaii and Alaska. Demands exceed supply. 














Important Notice to Subscribers 


In compliance with the Government’s request to reduce to a minimum the 
amount of paper used and the number of second-class mailings made, and in order 
to conserve postage, time and manpower at Headquarters office, the following changes 
have been made in our policy governing renewal subscriptions: 


Two issues will no longer be mailed to subscripers following the expira- 
tion date of their subscriptions. Example: March expirations will 
stop with this issue unless payment is received by April 30. Renewals 
received after that date will begin with the current issue—April or 


later. 


Back copies cannot be supplied. 


The first renewal notice will be sent one month earlier. 


Please renew your subscription promptly when due. Remember, the copy you 
miss through delay may contain just the material you most need and CHmLDHOoD 


EDUCATION is not sold on newsstands. 











Rainbow Readers 


ADVENTURES oe 
IN SCIENCE a 


BY CARPENTER AND BAILEY KBUEN 


In Harmony with the Trend Toward Ef 
A Twelve-Year Program in Science 


and Mr. Bailey had the good = The Rainbow Readers have a further 
vantage that they are of a come 
r course in , all by 
of national reputation. 


The youngest pupils are interested in these 
achievements and are thrilled at the idea o 
studying science in their early reading. _- 


This is as it should be, because science f 
so ant that it should be studied in th 
very earliest years of school. 


The Rainbow Readers, Adventures 
ioe SS Sey see, ae 
complete course leading up to the books : 
cn elias to tale ad coe : 


Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms 





A Complete Separate Course of Study by 2 Practical Teacher is Available 
for Users of the Rainbow Readers 


Allyn and Baco 


New York Chicego Atlante Dalles 





